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F you haven't taken at least a 
week-end cruise on an Elco Stand- 
ardized Boat, you have missed some- 
thing; comfort and privacy such as 
you seldom find in hotels; restful, 
invigorating sleep; days of indolence 


on sunny, breeze-swept decks. 





At Port Elco you will find, ready for 


your most critical inspection, four of 

the Elco Standardized Models; or, if Years of development have made Elco interiors most com- 
« i fortable and “livable”—as typified by the deck house dining 

you wish, the Elco Catalog, with de- salon of the 56-foot Eleo Twin Screw Cruiser, shown here. 

tailed specifications, will be sent at 





your request. 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Address: Port Elco, Division of Sales and Exhibit 


247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 
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SEA-GULL VIKING 


ACKNOWLEDGED 
at the 


NEW YORK 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


to be 


THE MASTERPIECE 
OF MOTORDOM 








ECAUSE of the advanced engineering principles incorporated in their design, 


together with practical, sane construction and accuracy of workmanship, the 
STERLING Models represent reliable, smooth, clean and powerful engines. 


12 to 300 H.P. 
Slow turning and high speed 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 1258 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 
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BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS: 





aluminum 2,050 Ibs., in iron 2,675 Ibs. All bearings are removable bronze 
backed, babbitt lined type. Bearing caps of manganese bronze. Connecting 
rods drop forgings of steel, heat treated, bronze bushed at upper end on 
piston pin, 1%” diameter. Crank pin bearing, 2%” diameter, 2%” long. 
Fly wheel and all moving parts enclosed. Lubricating system, full pressure 
type throughout of dry sump system with double oil pump and separate 
service tank, also water jacketed oil cooler. Two 1%” Stromberg carburetors 
with safety drip pans fitted. Rotary oil pump for vacuum fuel supply 
system. Water jacketed intake manifold. Ignition, either double with 
separate magneto and battery ignition or dual two-spark magneto, as pre- 
ferred. Clutch and reverse gear of multiple disc and planetary type in- 
ternally lubricated by oil under pressure passing through the hollow crank- 
shaft. Cooling by gear type pump delivering water first through oil cooler, 
then to water jacket of exhaust manifold, then to cylinder jackets and 
finally through hot water jacket surrounding gas intake manifold. Electric 
starter, generator and storage battery included in regular equipment. Large 
crank case panels and complete easy accessibility. : 


6 cylinders, 5%” bore, 7” stroke, cylinders cast in pairs with removable 
heads containing overhead valves, one intake and one exhaust for each + 
cylinder. Valve seats completely water jacketed. Valve operating mechanism 4 
mounted on top of cylinder heads and completely encased in oil tight en- SS : —~Fy 
closures of cast aluminum. Seven bearing crankshaft, 25%” diameter, hammer = — f/f . 
forged and heat treated. Seven bearing camshaft, 1%” diameter. Engine = i= 4 . 
built either with aluminum or iron base and crank chamber. Weight in —_—_> 
4 





A Conservative High-Speed Engine 


Bridging the gap between the recognized superior reliability, durability and economy of the slow speed, 
heavy duty type, and the compactness, smoothness, greater H. P. with less weight, high propeller pee. etc., of the 
pecans “high speed” engines—combining the virtues of both and being free of the ailments of either—this latest 

uffalo stands in a class by itself as the quintessence of marine engine refinement and efficiency. 


Nothing freakish—nothing experimental—just a combination of modern 
accepted engine refinement and thirty years knowing how to build really worth 
while engines. Not an untried new model but an engine thoroughly tested under 
adverse conditions in actual service for the entire 1923 boating season and now 
offered with the proud confidence that it will still further enhance the Buffalo 
Reputation. 


For the express cruiser, the large fast runabout, the day cruiser, the fast pas- 
senger boat, or wherever maximum power and reasonable weight, together with 
absolute reliability and durability are the considerations, this new Buffalo is the 
logical answer to the power question. 

Our limited 1924 production of this model is being rapidly taken up by those 
who had advance information but reasonable deliveries are still obtainable. 

Just say so and we will gladly send complete descriptive bulletin. Tell us 
about the boat in connection with which you are considering it. 


BuFFALO GASOLENE Motor ComMPpANY 


1271-1283 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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“A Kermath Always Runs’’ wit 


Well, it 





4 Cylinder 35-50 H.P. 
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was a Grand Show! 


Summing it all up, the Motor Boat 
Show just held in New York City was 
“a Grand Show.” 


Bigger and finer every year than the 
preceding shows, almost every manufac- 
turer of marine motors was represented 
with an exhibit this year. 


And of course the famous line of Ker- 
math motors was there with a full rep- 
resentation. Every one of our models 
was on display in the Kermath booth. 


All through Show week our exhibit 
was crowded with throngs anxious to 
discover the secret of the famous motors 
of which we can truly say, “No Ker- 
math has ever worn out.” 


But quality such as is built into Ker- 
math Motors is something that cannot 
be seen. It is in-built and discloses its 
worth only after long service in the 
hands of the user. 


Business transacted was mighty fine, 
and, all in all, we are tremendously 
elated over the results of the Motor 
Boat Show. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Everyone is looking for something mew or unusual in the way of power cruiser design. Here is a snappy little boat with a number 


of novel features in her profile and layout that should appeal to the power boat cruiser. She is the Harriet, owned by Mr. Philip 

Schaefer of Buffalo. It was the aim of the designer to produce a boat that would give comfortable accommodations and good speed, 

and yet one that would not require a crew. He evidently succeeded. She is powered with a Sterling six-cylinder Sea Gull model, 
and makes 20 miles per hour. 
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To the Readers of Yachting 


S this number of YACHTING is the first to appear 

since I acquired the ownership of the magazine, 
I feel that a word is due its readers with regard to 
future policy. 

It shall be the purpose of those in charge to publish 
each month a magazine well written, generously illus- 
trated, of increasing interest, and one which shall at 
all times and in every way adhere rigidly to YAcHT- 
ING’s traditional standards of clean journalism and 
sportsmanship. 

YACHTING’S scope is international. It is read from 
Coast to Coast and across the seas as well. With this 
fact in mind, the editors will devote more space than 
heretofore to news from distant points. The content 
of matter with regard to racing events, club notes, re- 
finements in yacht design and motive power and gen- 
eral gossip of sport on the water will be greatly in- 
creased. Short sea stories will be added as a new 
feature. 


With the March issue, the size of the page will be 
increased somewhat in order to permit contemplated 
improvements in cover design and interior layout. 

Mr. Herbert L. Stone will continue as YACHTING’s 
“Skipper” and the paper has been most fortunate in 
securing as Associate Editor Mr. Samuel Wetherill, 
whose frequent contributions to YACHTING’s columns 
have met with so much favor. Mr. Wetherill, as a 
regular member of the staff, will, in addition to assist- 
ing in the general editorial work, continue to contribute 
special articles and cruising and race reports. The 
business affairs of the paper will be in charge of Mr. 
Earle D. Grimm as Vice-President. 

Every effort shall be made to retain, and to retain 
worthily, the support and affection which YAcHTING’s 
readers have accorded it for seventeen years, and to 
which alone is due the success which it has achieved. 


JOHN CLARKE KENNEDY. 
Feb. 1st, 1924. 


Address all communications to Yachting, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. John Clarke Kennedy, President Earle D. Grimm, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; H. Kirby Grafton, Secretary. European Agent: The International News Co., Ltd., Bream’s Building, London, Eng 
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YACHTING 


VOLUME XXXV 
NUMBER II 


Handling 
Small Vessels 
at Sea 


Being Some Observations on 
Winds, Waves and Han- 
dling Vessels Under Sail in 
Heavy Weather, by the 
Skipper of the Famous 
Tilikum and Sea Queen, 
Capt. J. C. Voss 


D URING my travels, princi- 
pally in small vessels, I have, 
perhaps, met and exchanged views 
with more yachtsmen than the av- 
erage man afloat. I have found 
that the majority, although fully 
capable of sailing a small boat on 
an inland lagoon or other land- 
locked waters, also like to know 
something about the peculiarities of 
the high seas and how to overcome 
the danger of breaking wind 
waves. As stated in my narrative, 
I have sailed in and managed sail- 
ing vessels of different sizes, from 
the tiny Tilikum up to a ship car- 
rying nearly 3,000 tons of cargo. 
This has offered me an excellent 
opportunity to study breaking seas 
under all weather conditions, of 
which I have tried to take the best 
advantage. The knowledge thus 
obtained in my long sea-faring ca- 
reer has condensed into certain 
rules which, I have reason to hope, 
may prove of practical value to a 
wider circle. And I trust that these 
explanations and instructions will 
not alone be interesting and useful 
to yachtsmen but, also, may serve 
as hints to young officers and even 
masters of ships, when danger 
looms ahead. 


The Speed, Height and Danger of 
Breaking Wind Waves 

The speed of waves I have esti- 
mated in the open ocean during 
various gales when they had at- 
tained full growth, as_ follows: 
When hove to under a sea anchor 
with 150 feet of anchor rope out 
and when just on the top of a 
large wave, the sea anchor float 
which was fastened with fifteen 
feet of line would appear at a dis- 
tance a little less than halfway to 
the top of the next wave. By allow- 
ing for the angle in which the an- 
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chor rope inclined I ascertained an 
approximate total distance from 
crest to crest of 300 feet. Under 
the same conditions I have meas- 
ured the speed of the waves by 
marking the difference of time be- 
tween two succeeding seas when 
their crests passed the boat. The 
interval was seven seconds on the 
average. In basing the calcula- 
tion on the above figures an aver- 
age speed of twenty-five and one- 
third nautical miles per hour is ob- 
tained. 

The height of waves I have 
ascertained on large vessels. I 
chose a position in the rigging just 
high enough so that the tops of the 
large waves would appear a little 
below a line between my eyes and 
the horizon. The exact distance 
from the waterline of the ship to 
the level of my eyes was known to 
me. While hove to in the ship 
Prussia during a heavy gale in the 
South Pacific I found in this way 
the height of the waves from 
trough to crest to amount to nearly 
forty feet. In this connection I 
may mention that in books and 
newspaper reports from time to 
time statements appear recording 
the height of waves encountered at 
sixty and even seventy feet! 

Breaking wind waves in the open 
ocean where no obstacle is met are 
caused by strong winds the speeds 
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The sloop Xora, 25 feet long, riding out a gale on the Pacific to a sea anchor, with 150 feet 
of cable and a riding sail. 


of which are much faster than the 
velocity of a wave. As the wave 
culminates in a crest the wind be- 
hind forces it over, transforming 
that part of the wave into a for- 
ward moving body of water, spray 
and foam. A wave in this condi- 
tion is termed by seamen a “break- 
ing sea.” 

Breaking seas have washed 
countless numbers of seamen off 
vessels’ decks and provided them 
a watery grave. Their irresisti- 
ble force has smashed in bulwarks 
of ships, buckling and bending iron 
stanchions, and tearing away steel 
plates. Many cases are on record 
where breaking seas have sent to 
the bottom new and strong ships 
with every man on board. There 
seems to be no limit to the destruc- 
tion wrought by the overwhelming 
power of breaking seas. but are 
these breaking seas so formidable 
in themselves, or is there not many 
an instance where those responsible 
for the management must be 
blamed for the damage suffered by 
their vessels during heavy storms? 
I take the liberty of stating cer- 
tain facts, and making certain in- 
ference. 

When sailing in large sailing ves- 
sels I have noticed that they will 
lie perfectly comfortable and dry, 
provided they are properly loaded 
and hove to. Even when storm 
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sails are carried away, there is no 
imminent danger; the vessel will 
roll about and in doing so ship 
seas, but the water in this case is 
harmless. 

For five years I have been mas- 
ter of sealing vessels averaging in 
size 75 tons. In these I have sailed 
from Victoria, B. C., and from 
Yokohama in the depth of Winter, 
when they were loaded down to 
the scuppers with sealing outfit. 
From six to nine sealing boats, each 
from 18 to 20 feet in length, were 
lashed on deck. These latter were 
built of so light a material that 
their planking could have been 
knocked in with a stroke of the fist. 
In those vessels I have ridden out 
the worst gales in which other 
ships were smashed to pieces. But 
through properly heaving to, on no 
occasion did I ever have a boat 
smashed in, nor have I sustained the 
slightest damage to vessel or out- 
fit. 

Thus it becomes evident that the 
action of heaving to in time and in 
_ the right way is of the utmost im- 
portance in order to avoid damage 
or, eventually, total loss. I may 
say that I believe in oil to calm 
breaking seas. I have always used 
it freely when in sealing vessels 
during heavy storms for the pro- 
tection of the boats. For if our 
boats had been broken we would 
have been robbed of the means of 
carrying out our enterprise. It is 
advisable, however, not to attribute 
too much efficacy to oil, as the fol- 
lowing incident goes to show: On 
March 19, 1911, while 300 miles to 
the south-southwest of Cape Lo- 
patka in the 75 ton schooner Chi- 
chijima Maru, from Yokohama, we 
were hove to in a heavy gale. When 
oil was administered it froze as soon 
as it came in touch with the water. 
Notwithstanding this, and despite 
the vessel being loaded down to the 
scuppers, we did not sustain the 
slightest damage to ship, boats, or 
outfit. But we were readily hove 
to and thus safe from shipping seas, 
which proved to be a sufficient safe- 
guard. 

I will go a little further, claim- 
ing—and I have absolute confidence 
in doing so—that on no occasion 
while in charge of a vessel which 
was hove to under storm sail in a 
violent gale have I shipped a sea 
that caused any damage to ship or 
outfit. even though the storm sails 
had been carried away by the force 
of the wind. And the same applies 
to the small boats I have sailed on 
long cruises when they were hove 
to under sea anchor and riding 
sail. 
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These results I have obtained by 
observing the following: The storm 
sails were trimmed in such a way 
that the vessel’s head lay near the 
wind (? probably four or five 
points), her headway was stopped 
and she made a nearly square drift. 
The wake then, instead of being un- 
der the stern, as is the case in sail- 
ing, will appear along the vessel’s 
weather side, which has a most 
wonderful effect in smoothing down 
breaking seas on their approach. 

To sum up, I have found that 
breaking wind waves in the open 
ocean become dangerous only when 
the vessel is driven through the wa- 
ter, and the faster she is traveling 
the more damage a sea is likely to 
inflict. Pooping seas, i.e., seas 
breaking over the stern when run- 
ning, are the worst of all. 

In What Size of Vessel is it Safe to 
Heave to Under Sail in Bad 
Weather? 

The smallest vessel in which I 
hove to under a storm sail only, i.e., 
without using a sea anchor, was the 
Ella G. from Victoria, B. C., an 18- 
ton schooner, 49 feet over all, 14 
feet beam, and 8 feet draft. In her 
I weathered four heavy gales in the 
North Pacific while under a storm 
trisail hoisted on the mainmast. 
With this she swung about, side- 
ways to the sea and wind, as much 
as eight points. However, a square 
drift with the wind was maintained 
throughout and never a sea was 
shipped. I used oil in addition. 
From this experience I conclude 


. that a vessel of at least 50 feet in 


length is quite safe to heave to, 
with the exclusive use of storm 
sails. 

The Proper Time to Heave To When 
Running Before a Strong Wind 
and Sea 

With regard to this, I may say 
that even a large ship, when deeply 
loaded, is liable to be smashed up 
by a single bad pooping sea. Con- 
sequently, to be on the safe side, 
she should heave to right at the 
beginning of a gale. But the great- 
est care and precaution are neces- 
sary where small vessels are con- 
cerned. Therefore, my recommen- 
dation is to heave to at the ap- 
proach of a gale, when waves com- 
mence breaking and the vessel be- 
comes heavy on the rudder. Al- 
ways remember that things are 
quite different in running from 
when you are sailing with a beam 
wind or by the wind. In the latter 
case a vessel will ship spray, which 
serves aS a warning to you. This 
happens more often and gets worse 
as wind and sea increase, until you 
are obliged to shorten sail and 
heave to. But in running before 


it your vessel may go along quite 
comfortably and dry for a time and 
then, with dreadful suddenness, a 
sea may come over the stern and 
put you and your ship out of busi- 
ness. So, once more, I repeat my 
advice: be most careful in running 
and heave to rather a little earlier 
than might be deemed necessary 
by others. 

How to Heave To When Running 

Under Sail 

If a vessel is about to heave to 
before the seas have started break- 
ing heavily, all that is required is to 
put the helm down and let her 
come to the wind with the sails she 
is running under. But if it be blow- 
ing hard and bad seas are appear- 
ing already, care must be taken in 
bringing the vessel’s head to sea. 
For if a bad sea is met with in 
coming round while the vessel is 
still retaining headway, disastrous 
results may ensue. To avoid this 
the man in charge should be on the 
lookout for a chance when the seas 
are running fairly smooth, which 
will occur from time to time even 
in the height of a gale. Then you 
put your helm down and let the ves- 
sel come up with a staysail sheet 
to windward. The latter will help 
to stop the ship’s forward motion 
when she swings head to wind, 
which is the principal factor in the 
maneuver. 

Wuile sailing in sealing vessels 
I have on various occasions when 
running before a bad sea lowered 
all sail and let her come up to the 
wind under bare poles, setting 
storm sails afterwards. And I have 
found it to be an excellent plan. 
What Storm Sails Should Be Carried 

in a Gale, and How to Set Them 

It depends entirely upon the 
build, lines and rig of a vessel, as to 
which sails she will lay under to 
the best acvantage. To find this 
out early, one must study her weak 
points, and it is the duty of every 
shipmaster to make trials with re- 
gard to this matter at the begin- 
ning of the first gale he encounters. 
I shall cite an instance here. 

The schooner Jessy from Vic- 
toria, B. C., length over all 75 feet, 
beam 22 feet, draft aft 11 feet, for- 
ward 9 feet, was built on the lines 
of a yacht, and was a very fast 
sailer. With this vessel, deepiy 
loaded to the scuppers, I sailed 
from Victoria on December 1, 1907, 
and a few days later met with an 
exceedingly heavy gale off the Co- 
lumbia River. At the beginning 
of the storm I went through a va- 
riety of storm sail drills, and by 
doing so found that she lay to 
splendidly under three-reefed fore- 
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Sea anchor for a small boat made with an iron ring. The bag 
is four feet in length. 


sail with the sheet well hauled in, 
double-reefed fore-staysail with the 
sheet nearly at midships, and the 
wheel a little down. Under these 
sails the vessel reached ahead a 
little and lay to very comfortably. 
Gradually, as the wind and seas in- 
creased, I put the wheel down more 
and more and hauled the stay-sail 
sheet more to windward. When 
the gale was at its worst she lay 
comfortable and dry with a double- 
reefed fore-staysail sheet to wind- 
ward, three-reefed foresail sheet 
well in and the wheel halfway 
down, and made seven points lee- 
way. 

Another example is the previ- 
ously mentioned schooner Chichi- 
jima Maru, length over all 75 feet, 
beam 20 feet, draft aft 8 feet, for- 
ward 6 feet 6 inches, full built but 
fairly fast. This vessel lay to ex- 
cellently under a three-reefed fore- 
sail, sheet well in and a close-reefed 
trisail, the sheet flat at midships, 
and also made seven points leeway. 

Other vessels’ will lay to under 
close-reefed fore-staysail, foresail, 
and trisail, and so on, according to 
their peculiarities. 

What Signs Assure the Master That 
His Ship Is Properly Hove To in 
a Gale, and Thus Safe from 
Shipping Seas 

If your vessel lies four to five 
points from the wind and makes a 
nearly square drift she is safe. 

For example: If a vessel lays to 
on the port tack in a northwesterly 
gale she should be heading about 
north to north by east and make 
an approximately easterly drift. 
However, she may fall off at times 
a point or two, but as long as the 
vessel does not range ahead there 
will be no seas coming over to do 
any harm. 

The Drift of a Vessel When Hove To 
Under Storm Sails 

This depends upon the draft. A 
vessel with a deep keel or great 
draft will drift from a mile to a 
mile and a quarter per hour in a 
heavy gale, while shallow, round- 
bottom craft will be borne away at 


the rate of nearly two miles per 

hour under like conditions. 

How to Heave To Small Vessels of 
25 to 50 Feet in Length, Under 
Storm Sails in a Moderate Gale 
The sloop Xora behaved surpris- 

ingly well under a small storm- 

staysail-tack set up over the stem 
with the sheet to windward and 
close-reefed mainsail with the sheet 
well in, the helm being half down. 

The yawl Sea Queen went 
through a moderate gale under a 
storm jib with the sheet to wind- 
ward, single-reefed mizzen, and the 
helm a little down. On another 
occasion she lay to even better than 
in the former case under the storm- 
staysail with the sheet to windward 
and a close-reefed mainsail, the 
helm half-way down. 

When trimmed in this manner 
vessels will range ahead a little and 
make about four points leeway. 
Sut it is surprising to see how 
nicely they will ride over large 
combers, at the same time remain- 
ing comfortable and dry. 

A small vessel hove to under a 
sea anchor and riding sail is com- 
fortable and dry. She is out of 
danger from shipping seas and 
needs little watching. This will 
give the captain the chance of a 
night’s rest. 

The Best Kinds and Dimensions of 
Sea Anchor Suited to Different 
Sizes of Vessels 

In the Tilikum, owing to her 
light draft, I used a sea anchor 
made of an iron ring 22 inches in 
diameter and a bag 4 feet in length. 
Riding to this the little vessel 
weathered sixteen heavy gales with- 
out shipping as much as a bucket 
of water at one time. The same 
sea anchor I employed for crossing 
the dangerous bar near Melbourne 
and also in the demonstration at the 
Sumno bar, New Zealand. 

In the Sea Queen, which had 
greater draft, I increased the di- 
mension of the ring to 26 inches, 
while the length of the bag was not 
altered. To this sea anchor she 
lay splendidly in heavy gales, and 


Sea anchor made with wooden cross bars. The trip line and float are 
shown in both these drawings. 


even rode the tremendous waves 
of the typhoon in style until the 
bridles broke. I am quite sure 
that, had the gear been stronger, the 
tiny craft would have weathered 
the typhoon without a hitch! 

I should, therefore, recommend 
for boats and yachts up to 30 feet 
in length sea anchors made of a 
conical bag with a round mouth, 
and for vessels from 30 to 50 feet 
in length a square mouth. It 
makes, of course, no difference in 
principle whether the mouth be 
round or square as long as the bag 
is fairly deep and the diameter of 
the mouth large enough to suit the 
size of the respective vessels. My 
only reason for choosing a sea an- 
chor with a round opening in the 
case of a small vessel is the con- 
sideration that there is less room to 
work. The iron ring style is ever 
ready, besides involving less trou- 
ble when put out. 

There is still another style of 
sea anchor, which is especially use- 
ful when surf breakers are crossed 
in a small boat. This type I claim 
to be my own invention, having con- 
structed the same and experimented 
with it for the first time when on 
the Tilikum voyage. Instead of the 
iron ring, one made of strong, flat 
wood is employed, weighted at one 
side with a piece of lead just heavy 
enough to cause the ring to tilt up 
when put into the water.. The 
canvas bag will then quickly fill 
with water and the whole sink to 
the required depth. 

This style avoids the necessity of 
using a float and line, and facili- 
tates readier handling; besides 
which, the wooden weighted ring 
will skim over the water when 
hauled in by the tripping line with- 
out the danger of the latter becom- 
ing entangled with the anchor rope. 
The iron ring, on the other hand, 
is liable to sink too deep and get 
foul of rocks or other obstacles hid- 
den in the shallow surf. However, 
for long voyages and in deep water 
I recommend the iron ring and 

(Continued on page 126) 
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R. WARREN SOMER’S 
new cruiser, which was 
launched at City Island in Decem- 
ber and which started South the 
day after Christmas, is quite an 
unusual boat and shows the trend 
of modern design in boats of this 
size. Considering the amount of 
accommodations in her, it is hard to 
realize that she is only 57 feet long 
and 12 feet 10 inches breadth of 
beam; for she has two large double 
staterooms, one for the owner and 
one for guests, and an enclosed 
deck-house which makes an excel- 
lent living room as well as pilot 
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Interior of deck house of Intrepid II], showing inside con- 
trol. The boat can also be handled from the bridge. 
Right—One of the two connecting after staterooms. 
Below—Engine room, showing installation of two 6- 
cylinder Van Blerck motors, which drive Intrepid II] 18 
miles per hour. 








house. This deck-house has 7 feet 
head room and is worked into the 
raised forward deck. 

Intrepid III was designed by 
Thomas D. Bowes of Philadelphia, 
whose work in the power boat and 
large yacht field is well known. 
She is equipped with two of the 
new 6-cylinder Van Blerck en- 
gines, developing about 140 h.p., 
which, running at normal revolu- 
tions, give her a speed of 18 miles 
per hour and permit of a wide 
cruising radius. 
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A New Aid to Navigation 


HE modern yacht owner must 

be a pretty versatile fellow. 
Days are not rare when he is called 
upon to act the part of astronomer, 
mechanic, carpenter, electrician, 
rigger, joiner, and culinary artist. 

Now the poor devil has got to be 
a geologist ! 

Nearly everything new these 
days can be traced either to the 
World War or to the discovery of 
King Tut’s Tomb. The use of 
geology in coastal piloting actually 
did start during the war. And the 
finest of natural beacons we are 
about to discuss had their origin 
about the time of King Tut. 

From 1914 to 1918 much coastal 
patrol work along North Europe 
had to be done in unlighted enemy 
waters. Every artificial beacon had 
been removed. Off such localities 
as deltas of the Ems, the Aller, or 
the Elbe, there were practically no 
natural landmarks in the accepted 
sense of the word. In months of 
low visibility few submarines or 
other small craft returned to base 
without having at some time or 
other been “on the beach.” 

Improvement in the situation 
came from an unexpected source. 
It was discovered by a resourceful 
British Commander that careful 
study of the coast line from a geo- 
logical viewpoint yielded recogniz- 
able characteristics quite unsus- 
pected. This discovery has opened 





In New England waters one sees natural beacons cut by ice 
marked by artificial beacons much less conspicuous save 
at night. 


By FITZHUGH GREEN 


Lieut. Commander U. S. Navy 


the door to a rich store of hitherto 
neglected natural beacons. 

For the well-trained pilot there 
are always conspicuous rock or 
shore formations in the area he is 
accustomed to cruise. Many such 
features are not even marked on 
the chart: a tree taller than its 
fellows ; a church spire ; twin humps 
on some hillock’s crest. By long 
association he collects them in his 
memory and notebook. 

The Blue Water mariner is in 
an entirely different boat. Be he 
amateur yachtsman or navy naviga- 
tor, air pilot or fisherman, he finds 
himself time and again confronted 
by some irregular and totally un- 
familiar contour looming through 
the mist ahead. Hopefully he 
turns to his chart,:to his Coast Pilot 
or Sailing Directions, only to find, 
to his dismay, that no mention is 
made of anything particularly sig- 
nificant thereabouts. 

Suppose, for the sake of ex- 
ample, he has come in from a thou- 
sand-mile jaunt out of the Pacific 
and is trying to make the hole be- 
tween the islands Catalina and San 
Clemente. Abruptly from the Cali- 
fornia murk bursts the dark shadow 
of high land. An on-shore gale is 
threatening. It is vital to know 
which island this particular one is. 
No lights nor buoys are there to 
guide him. Charts and official 
“Directions” bearing on the situa- 
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tion are of not the slightest help. 
What shall the mariner do? 

If he has mastered the rudiments 
—no more, mind you—of geology, 
the way the resourceful war com- 
mander did, he will reason some- 
thing like this: 

“The land ahead of me must be 
either San Clemente or Catalina be- 
cause the two lie on a ‘seismic’ 
(earthquake) axis roughly perpen- 
dicular to the easterly course I have 
been steering. My handbook of 
geology tells me San Clemente at 
present is rising out of the sea. 
Conversely, Catalina is sinking. 
The contours ahead, even though 
indistinct, are unmistakably those 
of a land that is submerging. The 
island I am looking at must, there- 
fore, be Catalina,” 

What Is a Geological Beacon? 

In the first place, for the benefit 
of the reader who has not dabbled 
in geology, this science is the study 
of what has happened to the crust 
of our earth since it began to cool 
off about a hundred million years 
or sO ago. 

A lot of things have happened: 
Shrinking wrinkled it like the 
parchment hide on the face of an 
ancient mariner. Sunshine baked 
it. Ice scoured it. Water fur- 
rowed it. Volcanoes shattered it. 
Tides and waves moulded it. Wind- 
blown sand polished it. Each in 
its own particular way. 





often Where land i. rising beach-marks show above the tide-line cut by 
waves and tides in even the hardest rock. Note the dark lines 


just above the water. 
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These natural artisans are still 
at work. Ice has abandoned New 
England and Puget Sound. But 
rivers still run, tides still flood, surf 
still pounds. And, most difficult of 
all to believe, the land still is rising 
and falling like a waterlogged dere- 
lict hanging in the ground swell. 

Results seem so enormous; the 
land is so vast, it makes one won- 
der at first how a pilot could pos- 
sibly be helped just by studying the 
vague contours of, say, the New 
Jersey or Connecticut shore lines. 

But take a simple analogy. Sup- 
pose at sea you fall in with a two- 
masted forty-ton vessel, and your 
Western friend on deck asks: 
“Well, who’ve we got here?” 

You take about half a look ard 





Shorelines showing submerged bed of an old 
At C we have the last vestige of a 


tell him: “Oysterman out of the 
Chesapeake.” Or maybe, “A New 
Londoner after swordfish.” Or, 
“One of the T-Dock gang in ice 
and salt for the Banks.” 

“But,” protests your friend from 
St. Louis, “how can you tell?” 

With an effort to hide your brine- 
scented omnipotence you briefly ex- 
plain: “Why, the cut of the sails 
on a Chesapeake Bay half-rigger 
can be recognized miles away. Or, 
if it was a New Londoner, you 
point out the peculiarity of his har- 
poon platform; or the overhang- 
ing bow of a Down-Easter. In 
any case you emphasize some single 
‘noticeable feature that makes it 
possible for you to fix at once the 
identity of the passing craft. 

That single noticeable feature is 
like the black rock or the high hill 
or the well-known steeple, or any 
of the other common variety of 
landmarks that the seafaring man 
is accustomed to observe and re- 
member in the locality where he 
happens most to cruise. 

Now for the geological land- 
mark: Suppose the passerby hauls 
up alongside your boat and asks 
for a grub-stake of fresh water or 
salt pork. And, after he’s gone, 
you turn to your land-locked friend 
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and exclaim: “Talk about lubbers! 
What do you know about him?” 
Which of course means nothing 
in Missouri lingo. So the question 
comes back with unabashed prompt- 
ness: “But how was he a lubber?” 
“How? Oh, Holy Mackerel! 
Why, he was raw in fifteen differ- 
ent ways. Any one of them 
enough to condemn him. He came 
up the wrong side of me. He didn’t 
have sea manners enough to ask 
permission before he came. He 
made me send him a line while he 
had a perfectly good painter in his 
bow. His whole deck was muck- 
and-gurry: not a line faked down; 
calking out; bilges not pumped; 
bright-work green; main sheet foul 
and half-hitched twice on_ that 
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glacier. The ice edges once lay at A and B. 
sinking islet. (Sketched near Se:ttle.) 


cleat. I haven’t seen such a mess 
since the first day I tried to sail 
my own boat!” 

To use geology in piloting ex- 
actly the same line of reasoning is 
followed. Like spotting the sloppy 
boatman it simply means deducing 
a shoreline’s individual type from 
one or more bits of evidence that 
are unmistakable, and then placing 
that type in one’s list of land- 
marks for the neighborhood one is 
cruising. 

Take the elementary matter of 
sand dunes. There may be here 
and there, as on Cape Cod, a con- 
spicuous sandy hill that stands out 
from its fellows. That one is like 
any other prominent landmark. But 
every sand dune in the world, high 
or low, round or flat, big or little, 
possesses certain definite charac- 
teristics that the keen-eyed naviga- 
tor can read as easily as the thor- 
ough seaman reads the shipshape- 
ness of a deck. Dunes, seen from 
seaward, show direction of pre- 
vailing wind. They indicate by 
their extent the kind of land behind 
them, the depth of adjacent water, 
and the character of local tides. 
They mark the mouth of an in- 
visible river; and show the prox- 
imity of a declivitous coast. 


Seen in vague contour through 
fog, dunes can point the way like 
beacons. Just as you knew the fel- 
low who came alongside was a lub- 
ber by any one of a dozen different 
lubberly things about him, even so 
can you say: “Our channel lies to 
the northward because the dunes 
abeam show in half a dozen ways 
a tidal current in that direction.” 


Forms of Natural Beacons 


It would be an impossible task to 
outline completely the science of 
geology, as well as methods for its 
application to piloting, in the space 
of a single essay. We must leave 
a good deal toe the reader’s winter 
study of nautical matters, as well 
as to his application of them the 
following summer. 

But sufficient can be told herein 
to arouse the average mariner’s 
curiosity; provided, of course, that 
the mariner is willing to swallow 
a few technical terms and prin-- 
ciples from a business not his line. 
Also will he have to take our word 
for some things until next sum- 
mer’s cruise provides opportunity 
to try them for himself. 

Here is the kind of terms that 
should be looked up: 

Erosion—Wearing away of rock 
or soil or coastline by such forces 
as running water, ice, etc. Varies 
with every mile of shoreline, and 
should always be noted on an un- 
buoyed coast. 

Terrestrial oscillation—Rise or 
fall of the coastline due to read- 
justment or balancing of earth 
masses. May be sudden, as during 
an earthquake; or slow, an inch or 
so a year, perhaps. Produces such 
excellent marks as raised beaches 
and wave-cuts, both to be described 
hereafter. 

Fault—Break in ground level 
caused by terrestrial oscillation. 
Shows against the sky as an angle 
or a notch. Always a good land- 
mark, and usually extends for some 
distance. 

Dike—Thin rocky mass that was 
once a sheet of lava squeezed in 
between other rocks, and now sticks 
out in a hard prominent ridge. 
Along a shore filled with tumbled 
rocks a dike will always prove an 
unforgettable beacon. 

There are hundreds of other 
names for earth features that form 
good beacons. Some of them will 
be used herein. But the four defini- 
tions given above show how simple 
the science is so far as its mechanics 
go. 
Now for the beacons themselves. 
There are three chief agents for- 
ever at work fashioning natural 
landmarks along all coastlines: 
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Volcanic Action, Erosion, and Ter- 
restrial Oscillation. 

In a large way the first named is 
the most _ spectacular. Mount 
Rainier, an extinct volcano rising 
from almost a level plain to more 
than 14,000 feet, provides a superb 
landmark for the entire Puget 
Sound system of waterways. Ii 1s 
frequently visible above the low- 
lying high-latitude mists; and _ its 
position is so accurately fixed as 
to give a ready check on any ves- 
sel. The value of such a check is 
clear to one who has ever been 
forced to pilot through the gro- 
tesque tidal currents of that region. 

Furiner south the coastal range 
of extinct volcanoes visible from 
seaward continues. Many of the 
Olympic peaks are so little eroded 
that they present their original 
marks of violence to the observer. 
In California the symmetry of iso- 
lated cinder cones and lava domes 
is often such that as one takes a 
compass bearing one instinctively 
looks for a wisp of smoke atop 
them. 

From a nautical point of view, 
there are two kinds of erosion: that 
which is visible only hard by and 
that which can be seen a long way 
at sea. In the first class belong the 
beautiful wave-cut’ boulders of the 
Oregon coast; the ice-carvings on 
Maine rocks ; the dust-gouged bluffs 
of Southern California. In the 
second class lie more ponderous 


headlands arrestingly beach- 
marked ; erosional reduplication, as 
along the Norwegian coastline; 


and such peculiar contours as have 
already been spoken of in connec- 
tion with Catalina. 

Rise and fall of the land is really, 
from the navigator’s viewpoint, only 
a means to help him distinguish 
erosion. Coasting some portions of 
South Africa one may see notable 
series of gaunt headlands that to 
the average navigator are as similar 
as so many sand crabs. But to the 
geologist not one is like another. 
He can spot at once the character- 
istics of emergence or subsidence. 
He can show where the beach level 
is higher on one than on its neigh- 
bor. He can point out the “angle 
of repose,” the cape’s particular 
slope at its outer foreshore, which 
depends upon the material compos- 
ing it. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to record that last year in 
Nova Zembla were discovered in 
one place a total of twelve distinct 
sea-beaches one above the other. 
Conversely, most of us have seen 
submerging islets in the upper fast- 
nesses of Casco Bay. 

Statistically the mariner faces 
21,862 miles of coastline along the 


United States proper. The average 
number of conspicuous landmarks 
listed for his guidance is roughly 
but one landmark to 280 miles of 
coast ! 

Even this is not a fair statement 
of the case. Some landmarks, like 
Rainier, are unmistakable. Some 
are copiously described in the vari- 
ous pamphlets at the navigator’: 
command. Rarely is one of them 
mentioned without emphasizing its 
peculiar value as a landmark. But 
for the means of recognition very 
little is usually said. Humbug 
Mountain on the Pacific Coast, 
nearly 2,000 feet high, is listed in 
the official “Pilot” as a “conical 


eminence, rugged on its seaward 
slope.” 


To the local fisherman that 






Skyline contours are always valuable beacons in times of low visibility. 
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explained that combination of pre- 
vailing wind and delta deposit cre- 
ated a visible augmentation of dune 
heights just to leeward of the 
river’s invisible mouth, a convert 
to the idea of geological sleuthing 
was promptly won. 

searing out this same general 
idea is the British compilation of 
jacts about the River Mersey. Sol- 
uble clay which comes down the 
wibhle in one year is estimated at 
400,000 tons. In the mile-wide 
section of the Mersey near New 
Brighton with each flood tide is 
carried 330,989 cubic yards of mat- 
ter in solution! Along with this 
vast conveyal of sand and dirt there 
is an interesting peculiarity of the 
local tide. When the Isle of Man 
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Can you spot a fault, 


a dike, and a glacier’s bed in the sketch above? All are common along the Maine coast. 


is sufficient. But the tramp steam- 
er’s skipper simply bestows a long 
and puzzled look upon the motley 
collection of peaks he faces, then 
abandons as unprofitable his guess- 
ing which is which. 

With the aid of geology’s axioms 
scarcely a mile of coastline on our 
country is difficult to place distinct- 
ly from every other mile. Even in 
the low monotonous shores of our 
lower Atlantic seaboard there are 
specific means for identifying a lo- 
cality if one only applies the prin- 
ciples of sand shift under influence 
of tide and wind. 


The Sand Beach Riddle 


Nire-tenths of the World’s coasts 
are lined with sandy beaches. In 
thick weather no coastline is so 
difficult to distinguish in its integral 
parts as the sandy one. Yet sea- 
borne traffic along the richest in- 
dustrial and greatest yachting sec- 
tion of our country is largely paral- 
leled by low barrier beaches of sand. 

In the early days of the develop- 
ment of our proposition the writer 
found many sceptics. On a fishing 
trip with one of the most enthusi- 
astic opponents to his “misuse of 
science” we had occasion to point 
out from seaward the mouth of a 
small river to our companion. The 
latter, seeing only undulating con- 
tours of beach and dune, was natu- 
rally incredulous. But when it was 


steamer, the Ellan Vannin, sank w 
Mersey Channel some years ago 
the tide carried every victim ashore 
to the northward of the disaster 
Tidal current there is invariab); 
north. 

Now combine tide and matter 
and wind: If the tide carries an im- 
mense total of sand or powder 
along a coast and deposits it, if 
then the tide-stream ebbs and the 
sun dries what is left, and if a pré 
vailing wind is ready to take up 
where the tide left off, what is the 
result? The result is so tremen- 
dous that a seafaring man may, in 
the course of his career, see land 
features change as do the ephem- 
eral physiognomies of his friends. 
Or, in less impressive words, wither 
and swell like tripe in the pan. 

Plenty of yachtsmen get lost in 
the fogs off the ~ Capes. 
And while on both Cape Charles 
and Cape Henry stand magnificent 
lighthouse structures, it all too often 
happens that the landfall is a coast 
both desolate and bare. Perhaps 
the craft is a windjammer that has 
been tacking about the blue Atlan- 
tic for a month. What is more 
human than for her captain to be a 
little panicky about whether the 
white strand dead ahead is five 
miles or fifty from the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay; or even to north 
or south of it? 

Fifty ways, at least, there are of 
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telling; and not one exceeds the 
limits of simple geological maxims: 
One kind of grass holds wind-drift- 
ed sand in one form of dune; an- 
other in another form. Width of 
barrier beach behind determines 
height above the sea level. En- 
trance of fresh water from the land 
alters local configuration, even with- 
ovt revealing the exact mouth of 
the stream. Slow emergence or 
subsidence of the land mass marks 
significantly the strand it carries. 
Coastal delineation determines the 
force with which the tides will act. 
And so on. All are natural sign- 
posts for the observing mariner; 
and not one of them is listed in his 
almanac. 


Ice and Water Sculpture 


These two are selected from the 
many forms of erosion because they 
are commonest along our own 
coasts. Sand sculpture is probably 
the most beautiful of all; witness 
our great American deserts. But 
we must leave that for the lost cow- 
boy to reckon upon for the present. 

New England is, of course, our 
local classic example of glaciation. 
Four times the great ice ages are 
supposed to have overwhelmed that 
section of our states. Each time 
they took their toll from the help- 
less land beneath. Each time they 
cut splendid natural beacons from 
the rocks. No pilot should over- 
look the work of ice if ever he 
coasts New England. 

Here, as is the case with the sand 
beach, we find a superficial monot- 
ony of contour. At close range 
there may be strikingly mammoth 
erratics here and there; or a termi- 
nal moraine exposed in all its naked- 
ness by some careless river. But, in 
general, there is little for the aver- 
age pilot to pin his attention to un- 
less he is so familiar with the coast- 
line that he knows each fault and 
ice gouge on its rugged counte- 
nance. 

It is a pity more of us who are 
interested in the geography of our 
native coasts have not seen a real 
glacier. Once a man has stood 
awestruck in the presence of one 
of those vast rivers of solid ice that 
flood grandly from the Greenland 
ice cap, or even across the shoul- 
ders of some of our western peaks, 
he can never again fail to look for 
glacial action. There is something 
so terrible in the ponderous force 
ice carving represents that one scru- 
tinizes New England, say, as one 
might view a limping soldier from 
the front: wondering with involun- 
tary morbid curiosity where his 
wound scars are. 

Attack of waves and tides upon 
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the land is more insidious, though 
far less local in extent. During the 
war our attention was called to that 
classic example of sea_ erosion, 
Helgoland. A glance at the sketch 
gives some idea of the extensive 
depredations the sea has made upon 
this island. And while the Ger- 
mans exerted desperate efforts to 
conserve their dwindling territory 
the result was as if so many sand 
fleas had tried to stem a flooding 
tide. 

We recall, not so many years ago, 
dancing pleasantly on a pavilion 
that stood some distance from the 
waters of the Naval Torpedo Range 
in the lower reaches of the Poto- 
mac. A spit built up in subsequent 
time to such an extent that it led 
both tide and river currents in bold 
attack upon the eastern bank. Now 
our pleasure spot lies wreckage on 
the bottom. Another place a little 
further up had been cut away so 
as to disclose a bank of prehistoric 
shells some scores of feet above the 





Outlines of the Island of Helgoland at dif- 
ferent stages of its recent history. (After 
Hobbs.) Outline shows in each case the 


amount of wearing away by. action of the sea. 


level of the water. Any river pilot 
will aver he “knows” his channel 
by heart. He does indeed; but his 
memory is chiefly of geological fea- 
tures which the deductive mind 
could read at sight with proper 
training. 
Volcanic Landmarks 


To the Pacific Ocean navigator 
there comes unavoidably a thorough 
working knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of volcanic action. By no other 
means can he recognize even chart- 
ed landmarks satisfactorily along 
enormous stretches of Asiatic and 
Polynesian coasts. Astronomical 
navigation has its uses for trans- 
oceanic traverse. And there is no 
reason for the peace time traffic of 
the world to wander from a well- 
set course. But the yachtsman, the 
war patrol, the fisherman, and the 
adventurer, all take a gambler’s 
choice for their landfall. To find 
at dawn a pink-tipped cinder cone 
on the western horizon, and know 
for a fact it’s Jima Peak, is comfort 


past all words to paint. But the 
knowledge must come from geo- 
logical configuration alone. No 
other source of information is defi- 
nite enough to base conclusion upon 
without actual computation. 

Survivors of our “Old Navy” 
still yarn about the great cataclysm 
on the island of Camiguin in 1871. 
Here, but a quarter of a mile from 
the peaceful village of Catarman, 
there opened without warning a 
yawning fissure in the surface of 
the earth. From this vent was 
vomited with terrifying concussion 
a mass of lava of sufficient volume 
to cover the entire city of New 
York to a depth of over 700 feet! 
Where had spread the level plain 
of agricultural natives, now towers 
a mountain close to half a mile in 
height, a superb natural beacon. 

Our Pacific seaboard has in the 
past been a hot bed of volcanic ac- 
tivity. Earthquakes still remind 
both San Francisco and Los An- 
geles that old mother earth is not 
yet quite comfortably in repose. 
The coastline is rising and falling 
nearly as rapidly today as it was 
tens of thousands of years ago. 

This last is of particular help to 
the navigator. In the colder months 
of the year there are few days 
when there is not a damaged visi- 
bility on that vast stretch from 
Point Firmin north to Flattery. All! 
the navigator sees on such days, 
provided he hasn’t lost his nerve and 
headed out to sea, is an unending 
procession of painfully uniform 
capes. For hundreds of miles they 
present without exception almost a 
common size and dull configura- 
tion. They are bluff and smooth- 
topped. They possess angles of re- 
pose for their declivitous faces that 
do not vary ten degrees in a dozen 
leading headlands. Discouraging 
for the pilot is putting matters 
mildly. 

Yet the truth is quite another 
story: Scarcely a foreshore in the 
whole long list is not either rising 
or falling. And not a single one 
has, in recent times, risen or fallen 
the same amount as its next door 
neighbor has. In consequence this 
procession of terrestrial projections 
into the blue Pacific is just as full 
of varying appearances as any 
march of human beings. 

One might mention almost in- 
numerable illustrations. There is 
San Pedro Hill, on which a whale 
skeleton was found last year some 
1,500 feet above the level of the 
tide. On its lovely rolling slopes 
are beaches where red-skin babies 
must have waded while Tut-ankh- 
amen built his gaudy tomb. There 
are beaches and beaches, one above 
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the other in military rows. And the 
pleasing part of it is, especially for 
the mariner who knows land uplift 
when he sees it, these same beaches 
do not occur in exactly the same 
way in any other section of the 
coast. 

Nor must we stick to wave- 
notched shore-lines. There is a 
pair of rocks sticking out of the sea 
up by Mendocino, both about 300 
feet in height, and both capital 
landmarks for the canny navigator. 
One is off Mendocino, the other off 
False Cape, a full five miles away. 
By their contours these two islets 
from certain angles appear abso- 
lutely identical. Imagine the trag- 
edy, though, of missing home five 
miles in a January gale. Only 
study of the coastal geology at that 
point, with due regard for “iso-static 
adjustment” that is so obviously 
going on, can once and for all pre- 
vent the “Sugar Loaf,” as it is 
called, from being mistaken for its 
twin brother. 

Alaskan pilots are usually re- 
markably versed in the geology of 
the coasts they cruise. They have 
to do something to make up for the 
fog, the fearful tides, and the un- 
charted rocks in that hazardous re- 
gion. Disenchantment Bay is ex- 
ceptionally agreeable in its natural 
pilotable qualities. Here the great 
earthquake of 1899 brought about 
a terrestrial adjustment that ele- 
vated some sections of the coast 
nearly 50 feet. Had the material 
involved been the same throughout 
the area affected results would 
likely have been similar. But, for- 
tunate for the mariner, prior to the 
quake some parts were solid, some 
were broken, some were mantled by 
glacial debris, and some had been 
scoured quite clean. Consequently 
there ensued, when movement came, 
several distinct forms of beach line. 
On a few stretches there are clean 
uplift-faces of varying heights, and 
wholly unmarred by crumbling. 
On others the rise is so masked by 
rocky rubbish that only close in- 
spection reveals its presence. Hence 


for the observant pilot this particu- 
lar inlet need have no artificial 
beacons; nor natural either, in the 
common sense. It possesses on its 
shoreline so concise a record of 
geographical location that nothing 
else is needed. 

Displacement of any section of 
the earth’s crust is rarely possible 
without attendant faulting. Fault 
lines, like other earth features, usu- 
ally “carry back” into the sky-line. 
Thus is cruising in Puget Sound or 
along New England made easier 
despite the fog if one is observant 
of this form of natural guide-post. 
As a fair example of the whole 
proposition, faulting is, however, 
not exactly appropriate. It is too 
localized, and should really be 
classed with the conspicuous rock 
or peak. It is mentioned only be- 
cause there are so many spots along 
our own coastlines where local 
faults stand out. The rugged Lab- 
rador above Belle Isle is notable in 
this respect. In the prevailing fog- 
giness up there no pilot can afford 
to ignore such natural aids to navi- 
gation. 


How to Go About It 


All this may sound very high- 
brow to the practical pilot. It may 
seem far-fetched. The examples 
described may appear too widely 
scattered over the globe ever to do 
the local seafarer much good. The 
language may sound too much like 
going to school again to think of 
burdening a pleasant vacation with 
it. 

But be open-minded. Do you 
recall the time Congress had its 
great debate about appropriating 
$30,000 for developing a fool gad- 
get got up by a young man named 
Alec Bell, which he called a “tele- 
phone”? After a lot of long-wind- 
ed use of high-grade technical lan- 
guage one Congressman suggested 
that half the appropriation be di- 
rected to an investigation of mes- 
merism! Today the wife doesn’t 
bother much about static electricity 
and magnetic fields; but she cer- 
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tainly can do wonders with her 
little phone. 

So don’t be discouraged when we 
talk of “iso-static theory” as an aid 
to keeping off the rocks. Obtain a 
simple book on geology. Get the 
general idea of the science cleared 
up. Then find out from the book, 
or from the local high school pro- 
fessor, what the general geology of 
your local coastline is. Maybe the 
professor will point out some of 
the elementary formations. 

After that try geology from sea- 
ward. See how many faults and 
dunes and dikes and raised beaches 
you can spot. Notice the extent 
of each. Try to connect the fault 
or dune with the force that caused 
it. Forget the kind of time your 
chronometer keeps, and think in 
geological time: a thousand years 
as a unit. Picture the glaciers that 
once shredded the Maine coast; or 
the winds that built sand piles back 
of Provincetown; or the tides that 
spread their spits and _ barrier 
beaches off New Jersey further 
south. 

The next step is to imagine the 
landscape barely visible through a 
haze of fog. (Perhaps you won’t 
have to imagine it!) That is to 
say, look for skyline contours. See 
if the features you have been 
recognizing don’t show up against 
the sky. Try them from different 
angles. This is particularly impor- 
tant. For one of the advantages 
of the scheme is that it doesn’t 
make much difference from what 
direction one is looking at a geo- 
logical beacon, so far as ease of 
recognition goes. Quite the op- 
posite from any other means of 
recognizing a land mass. 

* +. * * * 

The winter is with us. Fra- 
grance of marline, /ap-lap of little 
waves against our stem, music of 
creaking block and tackle, are still 
some months away. What better 
time could there be for a dip into 
something new—something _ that 
may save the helpless keel next 
summer ? 





Seen through haze the average series of headlands look alike to the navigator. To a geologist they are as 
different as the faces of so many men. 








A Bermuda Race for 1924 


Interest Keen for Another Race to the Island This Summer 


HERE will be another Bermuda 

Race this year! Before deciding 
on a race this Summer to the group 
of little islands lying in the Atlantic 
about S. E. x S. of New York, a 
letter was sent to each owner who 
had entered last year, to those who 
owned yachts of a type that were 
particularly suited for such an 
event, to get their opinions on the 
, advisability of sailing the race again 
this year. They came back strong 
for the Bermuda course. None of 
the other courses suggested met 
with much favor,-and as eight of 
those wanting the race sent in actual 
entries, we are going ahead with the 
event. From now on, everyone on 
the committee will work hard to 
make the race as big a success as it 
was last Summer, when twenty-two 
yachts, the biggest fleet in any ocean 
race of this length, started from 
New London and finished off St. 
David’s Head. 

Eleven entries have already been 
received—and the event has hardly 
been announced. So it looks prom- 
ising for another big fleet. There 
are a lot of yachts eligible for the 
race and many owners who want to 
go. But as such a race takes a lot 
of preparation, it is up to those who 
intend to go to make up their minds 
early, enter their boats and begin 
to “fit °em out” for this race in 
June. Those who went last year 
will have less to do in the way of 
preparation than those who did not, 
as they are already equipped with 
most of the light sails that will be 
needed, extra gear, and the like. 

The date selected for the start 
is Saturday, June 21st, a little later 
than the start last year. This gives 
a little more time to fit out and yet 
it will get the yachts back here by 
July 5th or 6th. As July 4th is 
Friday this year, and a holiday, it 
will mean that a boat taking 15 or 
16 days for the passage there and 
back will keep her owner and crew 
away from their offices only ten 
working days—and they’ll be days 
well spent. If you don’t believe it 
ask anyone who went down there 
on the last race. 

The course will be the same as 
last year, from New London to St. 
David’s Head. New London 
proved a good starting point, and is 
about half way between New York 
and points north of Cape Cod 
around Boston. Also, there will be 
the added attraction this year of the 
Yale-Harvard boat race at New 
London the day before the start, 
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and a big fleet will be at New Lon- 
don. There will also be a class for 
power boats this year. While all 
the conditions have not yet been 
drawn up, and while some minor 
changes may be made before the 
full conditions are announced, the 
following are the general rules 
governing the contest. The Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club will handle 
the race at the Bermuda end, as it 
did last year with such satisfaction 
to all hands. 
General Conditions 

The conditions have been kept 
as simple as possible, the principal 
thought being to limit the race to 
bona-fide cruisers and those that 
are perfectly qualified to go to sea. 
The committee will see that all en- 
tries live up to the spirit as well as 
to the letter of the conditions. 

1. Members of any organized 
yacht club in the world are eligi- 
ble to enter, provided their boats 
conform to the terms and spirit of 
these conditions. The race will be 
open to all yachts propelled by sail, 
not over 75 feet over all length, in 
three classes, as hereinafter stated. 
The boats must be substantially 
built, suitable for extended cruis- 
ing and must conform to the fol- 
lowing requirements: To be a sea- 
worthy type, strongly rigged and 
properly ballasted, with closed 
cabins and watertight cockpits. The 
combined length of the fore and aft 
overhangs shall not exceed one-third 
of the boat’s over all measurement. 
Boats with glass cabin houses will 
not be permitted to enter unless 
protected to the satisfaction of the 
committee. 

CiassEs—In order to keep to- 
gether boats of as nearly the same 


size as possible, the following 
classes have been provided: 

Class A — Schooners,  sloops, 
yawls and ketches, 30 to 52 ft. O. A. 
length. 

Class B — Schooners,  sloops, 
yawls and ketches, 53 to 75 ft. O. A. 
length. 


A class for larger yachts will be 
arranged if two or more boats en- 
ter and start. 

A class for power boats from 35 
to 50 ft. O. A. L. has been formed, 
the boats to use both sail and power. 
This class is to encourage a type of 
power boat with small rigs which 
has been developed recently for 
coastwise and sea-going work. The 
committee is at work on measure- 
ment rules for this class and will 
announce them later. 


Satts—A boat may carry her 
regular working sails and there is 
no limit to the light sails that may 
be carried. 

EQuIipMENT—Boats must carry 
a complete cruising outfit for the 
safety of the vessel, consisting of 
anchors (2), cables or chains (2), 
compasses (2), and suitable bin- 
nacle, lights, lead lines, charts, nav- 
igating appliances, etc. Two porta- 
ble fire-extinguishers must be car- 
ried. One life preserver, properly 
approved, for every member of the 
crew must be carried and two large © 
life rings equipped with water 
lights shall be carried on deck, 
handy to the helmsman. Stores 
sufficient for the crew for three 
weeks must be carried and at least 
12 gallons of water per man, in 
suitable tanks or casks. 

T1iME ALLOWANCES—Time allow- 
ances will be based on over-all 
measurement, and the allowances 
used will be figured from the time 
allowance tables of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Long Island 
Sound and not the arbitrary figure 
as was used last year. If sloops 
are entered against schooners, 
ketches and yawls, the latter three 
rigs will be rated at 95 per cent. of 
their measurement, as a differential 
between the rigs. 

Prizes—There will be a first 
prize in every class and a second 
prize if four or more boats start. 
YACHTING offers a prize to the 
first boat on corrected time, all 
classes together. 

Locs—It was noticed last year 
that some of the logs the yachts 
kept were not very complete, and 
this year each yacht will be re- 
quired to turn in a copy of her log 
within thirty days of the finish of 


the race, and a prize will be offered 
to the navigator turning in the best 
log of the race. 
Entries Received to Date 
Yacht Rig Owner O.A. Length 
(New Sch.) Lawrence Grinnell 67 ft. 
Primrose IV. Sch. Walter H. Huggins 50 ft. 
Gauntlet Sch. A. E, Dingle 50 ft. 
Wanderer Sch. David Henwood 38 ft. 
(New Ketch) Gordon Price 42 ft. 
Dainty Yawl A. A. Darrell 37.5 ft 
Sea Call Ketch Dr. L. Nietsch 37 ft 
Arcenciel Sch. M. R. Smith 55.5 ft 
Malibar V Sch. John G. Alden 49 ft 
Harpoon Sch. Kenneth Stevens 40 ft. 
Memory Sloop R. N. Bavier 59 ft. 
The Race Committee is com- 


posed of the following: C. D. 
Mower, Robert N. Bavier, Samuel 
Wetherill, John G. Alden, E. H. 
Tucker, W. W. Nutting, C. A. 
Marsland, K. F. Trimingham, 
Bermuda, and H. L. Stone, Chair- 
man. 
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A Flier in Logwood 


The Confessions of a 


Would-Be Merchant Prince 


Transcribed by 
JOHN T. ROWLAND 


Illustrated by 
E. H. and D. S. SIMPSON 


HE storms of the Roaring 

Forties were left astern when 
we crossed the Gulf Stream in 
about the latitude of Cape Henry. 
After that it seemed as though the 
Three Sisters had sailed into a 
magical sea. No more dull clouds 
or lead colored surges, no more cold 
stinging spray that cut the face 
like particles of steel, no more 
crashing coamers to burst over the 
weather bulwarks and turn the 
waist into a swirling pool fit only 
for polar bears or seals, and (most 
important of all) no more head 
winds ! 

Every New Englander looks 
upon east wind as a sort of a 
painful necessity, like paregoric or 
the village grouch, and it is difficult 
for him to imagine anything pleas- 
ant connected with it; so we hyper- 
boreal sailors had a surprise com- 
ing to us the day we ran into the 
edge of the Northeast Trades. 
Fancy driving across the Stream 
in a blizzard with the mist rising 
like steam from a cauldron off the 
water, then losing the breeze and 
sloshing round for three days in a 
great lump of a sea with every- 
thing banging and slatting until it 
seemed that the ship was beating 
herself to bits—and then all at once 
picking up a nice little breeze out 
of the east’ard that increased 
gradually as one advanced, until at 
the end of twenty-four hours you 
had a perfectly gorgeous full-sail 
breeze, with sparkling clear weather 
and warm, sunny skies! That’s 
the Northeast Trades for you, and, 
as the skipper said, it almost made 
a fellow repent of cussing the east 
wind from hell to Hebron off Cape 
Cod. 

Old Gorgeous was our skipper. 
His real name was George and be- 
fore he became a sailor-merchant 
he had been a successful real-estate 
man at Lynn. But like many an- 
other Massachusetts boy, he was 
reared on the beach at Nahant (I 
never could get his way of pro- 
nouncing it) and the transition 
from the catboat of his youth to 
the three-masted schooner he now 
commanded was not so great a 
jump as one might think. 

No doubt Gorgeous would have 
been up against it if he had had a 
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“It seemed as though the Three Sisters had sailed into a magical sea—no more 
dull clouds, lead colored surges or cold, stinging spray.” 


shellback crew and had _ been 
obliged to do things in a strictly 
orthodox fashion, but to us he 
could sing out: “Hey, Blister- 
hands, take another pull on that 
foresheet and see if it will keep 
her handier to the wind,” or, as 
when he tried to tack ship in Vine- 
yard Sound and found there wasn’t 
room: “If any of you boys have a 
bright thought on how to get out 
o’ this, say it, and say it quick!” 

We didn’t think any the less of 
him for this, for we were not over- 
burdened with traditions ourselves. 
Three of the gang had never seen 
salt water outside of Utah, while 
the Hog, the Financial Expert and 
myself were only what might be 
called semi-pros—never having 
gone to sea for a living. 

It was the Financial Expert who 
was responsible for the expedition. 
He came home from a trip (de 
luxe) through the West Indies and 
expatiated upon the money to be 
made by poking into out of the way 
corners and purchasing island prod- 
ucts for cash. Logwood, for ex- 
ample, could be bought for $8 a 
ton on the beach and sold to dye 
works at home for $30. And that 
was only a beginning! ’ 


This doctrine was what earned 
the Financial Expert his name, and 
it roused some atavistic impulse in 
Old Gorgeous to emulate the deeds 
of the doughty merchant-princes 
who were his forefathers. Having 
the ready cash and learning of a 
“Scotia-built” three-master which 
was to be put up at Marshal’s sale, 
he placed his business in his part- 
ners’ hands and invited the rest of 
us to join him in the venture. For 
our greater convenience he “car- 
ried” our shares until we should be 
able to pay for them out of the 
anticipated profits—which was fair 
enough, as one might say. 

The duties of mate;fell upon the 
Expert, the Hog presided over the 
galley, and we were all common 
sailors when it came to hauling on 
a rope. We learned some of the 
differences between handling a 
coasting schooner and a yacht be- 
fore we got clear of Boston Har- 
bor. The Three Sisters seemed to 
want the whole of Massachusetts 
Bay to come about in, but once you 
got her swinging no power under 
heaven would bring her back. The 
first time we tacked ship she filled 
away and kept right on swinging 
off until she had the wind over her 
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quarter. In a lump of a sea, on the 
other hand, she refused to tack at 
all. Our progress out past the 
Graves was a thing fearful and 
wonderful to behold. Three tug- 
boats kept circling round us toot- 
ing their whistles while their skip- 
pers cajoled us with threats and 
entreaties to accept a tow. It 
seemed that we were jeopardizing 
navigation. 

However, we got to sea at last 
and were thankful that the Atlan- 
tic Ocean was broad. With plenty 
of searoom she proved an easier 
ship to handle than any yacht. Her 
gear was simpler and everything 
was big enough so that you could 
get hold of it with two fists. More- 
over she sailed on her bottom in- 
stead of on her ear and it had to 
be blowing a real breeze before 
there was any need to reef. Un- 
like most coasters, we had two 
people on board who could navi- 
gate; once we struck fine weather 
one could be seen decorating the 
top of the house, with a sextant in 
his fist, at almost any hour of the 
day. 

On the fifth morning after en- 
tering’ the Trades, Great Inagua 
Island, at the foot of the Bahamas, 
came in sight and we swung her 
off for the Windward Passage— 
why so called God alone knows, 
since it is to leeward of everything 
in the West Indies except Cuba. 
By night Mole St. Nicholas was in 
plain sight on the port bow and at 
midnight we hauled up for the 
Gulf of Gonaive, that wide bay on 
the west end of Haiti which lies 
between two projecting mountain 
spurs. 

“And then the wind fell light.” 
By morning the Three Sisters had 
sagged back into the Windward 
Passage. The Trade Wind, fresh- 
ening in the forenoon, gave a slight 
draft to her topsails and set her up 
again into the tranquil waters of 
the bay. Then the high hills to 
windward shut it off. 

Next day, which was the 10th of 
December, we made eight miles on 
our course. ‘We were bound to 
Gonaives as a first port of call, and 
when evening came had only suc- 
ceeded in opening out the long in- 
dentation at whose head it lay. The 
shores were fringed with mangrove 
thickets, which spoke eloquently 
of the perennial calmness of those 
waters, in contrast to the wind- 
ward coast of the island. 

“I don’t know,” said Gorgeous, 
doubtfully sniffing the weather, 
“but what we’ll have some trouble 
ever to work up to that port.” 

But during the night the Hog and 
the Mormons lowered the power- 
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boat and got it out ahead on a long 
line. A passing breath of air off 
the bay gave the Three Sisters bare 
steerageway, and this the power- 
boat was just able to sustain. 

You could throw a chip over 
from the bow, go into the fo’c’sle 
and get a stick of pfug out of your 
bunk, stroll leisurely aft along the 
deck, stop and pass the time o’ day 
with the man at the wheel, and 
meet that selfsame chip face to face 
at the weather counter. Still, as 
Gorgeous said, it did not matter 
how fast she went so much as in 
which direction. We anchored off 
Gonaives the following afternoon. 

The beach was piled high with 
reddish brown stacks of logwood. 
Bright and early next morning 
Gorgeous and the Financial Expert 
went ashore to buy as much as the 
vessel would hold. The rest of us 
were rather sorry that we had 
found what we were after so soon. 

At noon the boat went ashore as 
per orders for the skipper. He 


failed to appear, and the boat’s. 


crew found him an hour later per- 
spiring profusely in the private 
office of a local banker. Gorgeous 
waved them away and promised to 
follow shortly. 

At four o’clock he was similarly 
occupied with a merchant of im- 
portance, and at six he was closeted 
with a mulatto who was the prin- 
cipal man of laws of the place. At 
half-past eight he and the Financial 
Expert returned to the ship sadly 
worn and wearing harassed expres- 
sions in odd contrast to the happy 
confidence with which they had 
gone ashore. 

“Buy the stuff? Of course I can 
buy it!” he exploded in reply to 
our eager questions. “But every- 
body in Haiti has a lien on this 
logwood and we can’t move it off 
the beach until they are all paid in 
full!” 

It developed that the total amount 
of the liens far exceeded the value 
of the wood. The Financial Ex- 
pert wrangled for two days more, 
during which the skipper irately 
refused to set foot on the beach. 

In the end even the Expert threw 
up his hands, and we started to 
heave up the hook. When the fel- 
low who owned the wood heard our 
windlass clanking he came out 
aboard and wrung his hands and 
wept, but there was nothing we 
could do. In no very charitable 
frame of mind we put the port of 
Gonaives slowly—all too slowly— 
astern. 

For three days we drifted on up 
the bay towards Port-au-Prince, 
the capital of Haiti. Only in the 
mornings was there any breeze, and 





then the air was light and prin- 
cipally ahead. If the Three Sisters 
had not been an unusually smart 
vessel we would never have got 
ahead at all. However, when she 
passed the end of Gonaive Island 
and had the city of Port-au-Prince 
in sight an unsuspected current took 
hold of her and began to carry her 
towards the southern shore of the 
bay. It ran strongly all night and 
the water was too deep to anchor. 
When morning came we were ’way 
down to leeward in the region of 
Miragoane. 

We spent a full week in this easy- 
going treadmill of a practical-jok- 
ing nature, and at its end were fur- 
ther from our port than at the be- 
ginning. 

“She'll never get there this way; 
that’s certain!” the skipper pro- 
claimed at last. 

“After all,” said the Expert, 
“we’re not obliged to go to Port- 
au-Prince at all. There are plenty 
of other places where logwood can 
be bought.” 

So it came to pass that Port-au- 
Prince was abandoned as our des- 
tination and the Three Sisters was 
soon running off with her big 
squaresail hanging from the yard 
on her foremast to catch what little 
air stirred, and her booms held 
back against the lee shrouds by their 
tackles. We had about made up 
our minds to try our luck in Ja- 
maica—partly, perhaps, because 
that island was dead to leeward— 
and were discussing the matter with 
such heat as the competition of the 
weather made possible, when the 
attention of all hands was attracted 
by a boat which came out from the 
shore on our port hand. 

She was a big open lugger and 
possessed auxiliary power in the 
form of four blacks who swung at 
their oars in the style of old-fash- 
ioned man-o’-war’s men. A thin 
chap in khaki sat under an awning 
in the stern and looked us over. 
When the boat ran in alongside the 
negroes tossed their oars with a 
flourish and the white man set his 
foot on the shoulder and then on 
the woolly head of his stroke oar 
quite as a matter of course while 
he climbed up over our side. The 
Three Sisters was light, and even in 
the waist her sheer strake was 
quite high out of water. 

Our visitor introduced himself 
as Von B , a former consular 
officer, and inquired with Teutonic 
directness who we were and what 
was our business. He said that he 
had noticed our futile efforts to 
work up the bay and concluded the 
skipper must be a stranger to these 
waters. Since we had nothing to 
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conceal Gorgeous told him our 
story in a sentence, and the Teuton 
instead of Jaughing showed an im- 
mediate and surprisingly keen in- 
terest in the enterprise. 

“It is a good idea—excellent 
he exclaimed, “but you should have 
some man down here who knows 
conditions.” Then he told us that 
if we had dealt solely with the bank 
at Gonaives we would probably 
have gotten our logwood without 
any difficulty, and quite likely with- 
out even knowing who actually 
owned the stuff. 

“But it is no matter,” he con- 
cluded; “there is plenty more.” 

By this time we were somewhat 
on our guard, but to the surprise 
of all hands Von B made no 
attempt to press an advantage. “I 
have a little wood in here at Jere- 
mie,” he said indifferently, “but 
you had better go elsewhere. It is 
a dangerous place for a sailing- 
vessel to lie.” 

Gorgeous thanked him and asked 
him to have a drink, which, how- 
ever, he graciously declined. This 
appeared to end the interview, for 
with expressions of encour- 
agement and good will he went 
over the side to his boat. 


? 





“Hold on,” called the Finan- f , 


cial Expert. “Can’t you tell // 
us some good place to call for [lf 
a cargo?” 

“Why certainly,” came the 
instant response. “There is 
Port de Paix on the Wind- 
ward Side. I believe they 
have a great lot there and you 
could buy the small amount 
you require very cheap.” 

He waved his hand and his 

black men dipped their oars. 
_ “Remarkable fellow!” said 
Gorgeous. “Wonder what his 
game was.” He was not to know 
that until he got back to the States 
and found a neatly written letter 
from Von B offering to serve 
him in a business capacity as agent 
on future voyages. He certainly 
knew how to play his cards. 

We were now all agog over Port 
de Paix. The chart showed the 
place under the lee of the island of 
Tortuga, on the north side of Haiti, 
some 75 miles east of Mole St. 
Nicholas. The difficulty, from our 
point of view, was to get to Mole 
St. Nicholas, for we should have 
to beat up the whole length of the 
Windward Passage against current 
and wind. The only way to do this 
seemed to be to stand well over 
towards the Cuban coast, work 
along under its lee to Cape Maysi 
and then jump across. Accord- 
ingly, just as the sun was sinking 





into a roseate bank of fluffy clouds 
on the horizon we stood out past 
Cape Dame Marie and laid the 
Three Sisters by the wind. 

Night came down, sudden and 
very dark. The further we stood 
out into the Passage the lumpier 
grew the sea. The wind, too, in- 
creased. It swooped down from 
the northeast in fierce, short squalls 
whose only warning was an ob- 
scuration of the stars. Soon it 
would be piping through the rigging 
and with a crescendo roar the rain 
would rush across the sea to wind- 
ward and engulf us in a torrent. 
Then it was pitch dark and we 
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“And then the wind fell light.” 


would fall over each other groping 
for topsail sheets and clewlines. 

By the time the ship righted 
again the squall would be past and 
old Gorgeous would shout from the 
poop to “sheet home those 
topsails!” This sort of thing kept 
up throughout the night and there 
was little distinction between the 
watch below and that on deck, for 
no sooner had one turned in than 
a frowzy head would be thrust 
through the forecastle door and a 
voice sing out: “Turn out, loafers; 
here comes another squall!” Still, 
it was warm and we were none of 
us sleepy, thanks to our long and 
lazy sojourn in the Gulf of Go- 
naive; sO we did not mind it very 
much. 

Morning dawned at last. A hazy 
outline of high hills loomed through 
the dawn ahead and we all turned 
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out, eager to see where we were. 
Judging by the course steered we 
should have fetched the Cuban 
coast in the vicinity of Guanta- 
namo, but somehow the land did 
not have the right look. While the 
light grew stronger the Three Sts- 
ters forged bravely ahead. At 
length the sun shot up like a big, 
red and very bright balloon. The 
skipper mounted the cabin top with 
his binoculars and took a long look. 

Right ahead an old stone tower 
stood upon an eminence of the land. 
Gorgeous studied it, looked at his 
chart, read the Sailing Directions 
and then studied the shore again. 
Finally he thrust his glasses back 
in their case and jumped down off 
the house. 

“You birds did some grand steer- 
ing through the night,” he growled. 
“That’s Santiago de Cuba, and 
we're thirty miles to leeward of 
our course!” 

The fact was that in crossing the 
Passage we had barely held our own 
with the current, but I suspect 
that the leeway made during 
the squalls had a good deal to 
do with this sad performance. 
One thing heartened us, how- 
ever. Close in under the coast 
the Pilot Chart showed a coun- 
ter-current running northeast. 
If we could keep in this and 
at the same time draw down a 
more favorable slant of wind 
off the hills we might yet be 
able to make some headway. 

It was a magnificent coast 
: and we enjoyed studying it 
close at hand. Georgeous 
tacked ship and we _ stood 
about to skirt the shore. But 
all too soon it became evident 
that the Three Sisters would 
not lie within four points of 
the trend of the coast. As the day 
advanced she sagged off further and 
further into the Passage. At noon 
we tacked and stood in for Cuba 
again and when we got back under 
the land at four o'clock the stone 
tower of the morning was still in 
sight to leeward. Then and there 
we learned the cardinal principle of 
navigation in the West Indies: 
Never let yourself get to leeward 
of your objective. 

The night brought better success 
—though it would not have en- 
thused the average yachtsman— 
some twenty-five miles made good, 
thanks mostly to the counter-cur- 
rent, which seems to run strongest 
at night. Off Guantanamo at dawn 
we spoke a small ship of the Navy. 
Those aboard her seemed very 
much surprised at seeing a schooner 
attempting to beat up through the 
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Passage, but wished us good luck. 

Thereafter the coast took a more 
favorable trend and all hands had 
grown so used to measuring our 
progress by inches that it seemed 
like flying when we could actually 
count ten miles to the watch. At 
any rate there was no danger of 
being becalmed, and that was some- 
thing ! 

The day passed pleasantly with 
the wind freshening so that we had 
to reef the spanker in the after- 
noon. The Three Sisters’ sails set 
remarkably well for a coaster and, 
thanks to the gas engine winch, we 
could get the sheets down hard. 
She had quite a fine entrance and 
a very long clipper bow, as though 
some one had grabbed her by the 
snout and pulled it out. So while 
she shouldered through the big 
swell without even a drop of spray 
falling on deck, she nevertheless 
made appreciable progress, and if 
only she had gone “where she 
looked” we would have cleared the 
Passage in a few hours. 

With Cape Maysi abeam the 
mate became enthused and insisted 
we stand across. Indeed the vessel 
was pointing well above Cape St. 
Nick, our turning point on the 
Haitian shore. 

“Look there!” he cried suddenly, 
and pointed to a sail well behind us 
and a good deal further offshore. 
“If that chap can lay it from where 
he is we certainly can do it easily. 
It’s foolish to stand on this way 
any longer.” 

Perhaps what influenced the 
skipper to agree was the fact that 
the wind, due to some cyclonic dis- 
turbance further north, was coming 
fairer than we had any reason to 
hope. It seemed foolish not to take 
advantage of this God-given 
chance. So he swung her off a 
point and gave orders to start the 
sheets. 

As we drew out from the land of 
Cuba at a famous rate it became 
apparent that we were converging 
upon the other ship, which looked 
like a rather small four-master. 
We all regarded her with admira- 
tion and wondered how she man- 
aged to lie so close to the wind and 
yet go ahead so fast. 

In an hour we were close to- 
gether. She hoisted the Danish en- 
sign to her peak. Her sails were 
all shaking at the throat and yet 
she crossed our bows with a good 
margin to spare. As we passed un- 
der her broad stern the puzzle was 
solved by the measured “ker-chug, 
ker-chug, ker-chug” which came to 
our ears. 


“Diesel - engine auxiliary,” 
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growled the skipper. “It’s a 
pity we haven’t got one here!” 

“Yeah, and have to carry three 
watches on deck and in the engine 
room, like a steamer?” the Expert 
retorted. “If those farmers in Con- 
gress could only be prohibited from 
passing laws for the extermination 
of the American merchant ma- 
rine x 

“Oh, dry up,” said the Hog with 
a grin. “We’re having a nice sail; 
what more do you want?” 

By mid-afternoon it became cer- 
tain that the Three Sisters would 
not weather Cape St. Nick. There 
was too much sea to tack ship, so 
we wore around and stood back for 
the Cuban coast. Nightfall saw 
us back under Maysi, a few miles 
behind the place we had left eight 
hours before. 

We were at the neck of the bottle 
and all hands realized now that it 
had become a serious question 
whether we would ever be able to 
beat a way through. Perhaps in a 
merchant vessel with the customary 
methods of procedure the thing 
could not have been done. Gor- 
geous, however, proposed a scheme 
which appealed to our sporting in- 
stincts. It was that we should 
clap full sail on her and drive her 
like a yacht, making short tacks 
until Cape Maysi was past. This 
meant fast work in the squalls with 
all hands on deck all night; but we 
gladly agreed. After all, the prin- 
cipal risk was his. 

Accordingly we wore round close 
under the coast (so as to be on the 
outward leg when the experiment 
began) and shook the reef out of 
the spanker. We jammed all the 
sheets down hard with the aid of 
the winch and then began some- 
what gingerly to set the topsails. 
Hardly was the main sheeted home 
when a clear squall hit the old girl 
and laid her down till the brine 
spurted in through the freeing 
ports in her bulwarks. The 
shrouds snapped and twanged un- 
der their fearful strain and the run- 
ning rigging all stood like steel rods. 
And still she kept going down. 

We expected to have the masts 
fall about our heads. “Come up out 
o’ that!” yelled Gorgeous from the 
poop. The man at the wheel mean- 
while was clawing the spokes hard 
a-weather. 

Slowly the Three Sisters stag- 
gered up. By the time she lifted 
her bulwarks out of water all three 
topsails were shivering in the wind, 
but she was going to windward as 
few yachts have ever done. 

Gorgeous hung on grimly to his 
kites and presently the squall passed 





over. No harm had been done ex- 
cept in the galley, where the Hog, 
grown careless by weeks of sailing 
almost on an even keel, had neg- 
lected to secure his gear. But ex- 
cept for the loss of our midnight 
lunch the damage was slight. 

Here at the mouth of the Wind- 
ward Passage there is a violent, 
quick sea. Hitherto we had found 
it impossible to tack ship because 
as soon as the vessel “came up and 
looked at it” she lost way and re- 
fused to go round. But wearing 
ship means losing distance, so Gor- 
geous determined that tack she 
must. When the time came the mate 
stationed one man at the foresheet 
and himself took charge of the jibs 
with the rest of the gang. 

The schooner was swung off till 
she had everything rap full and 
was going through the water like a 
race horse. Then: “Ready about— 
Fly your head sheets!” bellowed 
old Gorgeous from the poop. 

“Hard a lee!” 

With a thunder of thrashing can- 
vas the Three Sisters swooped up 
to meet the seas. She struck one 
fair and flung the spume an impos- 
sible distance from either bow, then 
dropped like a plummet into the 
trough. 

Before we knew it she had stern- 
way on. So great, however, had 
been the momentum of her swing 
that her bow fell away to port, as 
desired, and the sails began to fill. 

“Ease all sheets!” yelled George. 
“Ease all sheets or you'll dismast 
her!” 

But we, forward, had been flung 
off our feet when she hit that sea 
and stopped. Moreover, the mate’s 
gang had caught a turn of what 
were now the weather jib sheets, in 
order to help her come round; and 
the result was that the ship was 
caught with sternway on, her sails 
filling harder every second and the 
sheets down hard. She lay over 
till her deck was like the roof of a 
house. 

What kept her from rolling down 
and lying on her side I do not 
know, for like all cargo schooners 
she was almost flat on the bottom 
for the greater length and of course 
had no ballast on her keel. In fact, 
she had no keel as a yachtsman un- 
derstands that term, but only a shoe 
eighteen inches deep. What little 
ballast she had was all inside, 
against the keelson. 

Perhaps it was the buoyancy of 
the broad counter, which only be- 
gan to bear when she was well over, 
or perhaps it was dumb luck; but 
at any rate the old girl lay down at 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Ripple, a new Diesel-engined power cruiser at Jacksonville, after her voyage across the Atlantic in November. 


Ripple, a New Diesel Cruising Yacht 


NEW yacht that has been 
added recently to the rapidly 
growing fleet of American Diesel 
powered craft is the Ripple, owned 
by Mr. Clifford M. Leonard, 
N. Y. Y. C., and designed by 
Messrs. Cox & Stevens. 
In appearance this yacht is typi- 
cal of the numerous large Diesel 
vessels designed by this firm. She 


Quarter deck showing enclosed lounge in deck house (upper). 
The main saloon of Ripple looking out on the main deck (lower). per). 


has a straight stem, elliptical stern, 
and a continuous, rather lively 
sheer, good freeboard, and a long 
central deckhouse of steel. For 
power she has two 300 H.P. Diesel 
engines, which give a speed of 12 
knots at sea, while she has sufficient 
fuel capacity for a cruise of 6,000 
miles. 

The dimensions of the Ripple 


The staterooms are furnished with unusual taste and simplicity 
A corner of the library in the deck house (lower). 


are: l.o.a. 133 ft. 9 in.; L.w.l. 125 ft.; 
breadth of beam 23 ft.; draft, 
loaded, 9 ft. 6 in. As the con- 
trolling ideas were to secure for the 
owner comfort and safety at sea, 
and as extended voyages are to be 
made, frequently in the tropics, the 
designers have paid especial atten- 
tion to strength, disposition of 
weights and seaworthiness. 
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The North Siar—a Famous Steam Yacht 


Seventy Years Ago She Was the Pride of Commodore Vanderbilt and Was One of the First 
Steam-Driven Yachts to Cross the Atlantic 


< es yachting was quite a bit 
different seventy years ago 
from what it is today was brought 
home to us forcibly some weeks 
ago, when one of our readers sent 
us a copy of an old magazine that 
gloried in the name of Gleason’s 
Pictorial Drawing Room Compan- 
ion. The date was August, 1853, 
and it contained a wood cut and 
an account of the new steam yacht 
North Star, owned by Commodore 
Vanderbilt, which was at that time 
the last word in steam yacht con- 
struction. 


dore Vanderbilt, is a merchant 
prince and ship builder of New 
York, and has been on a European 
pleasure tour with a party of 
friends in this, his magnificent 
yacht. Sheis a paddle-box steamer, 
with two funnels, and registers 
1876 tons; she is capable of carry- 
ing 2500 tons. She is 260 feet on 
the keel, 270 feet on the spar-deck, 
38 feet breadth of beam, 13 feet 
from floor timber to lower deck 
beams, 7 feet 8 inches between 
decks, 7 feet 6 inches between spar 
decks—making her whole depth 
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$500,000, and her weekly expenses 
are about $1700, exclusive of fuel. 
Everything on board is American. 
Surprise has been expressed at the 
small quantity of fuel consumed on 
board the North Star when her 
great speed is considered. In her 
passage across the Atlantic she con- 
sumed only 50 tons of coal a day, 
while the consumption ordinarily 
in such steamers is from 75 to 100 
tons daily. She has been enabled 
to traverse the ocean with such 
speed at so little expense by her 
being driven by what is called a 
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Wood cut of the steam yacht North Sta 


r, owned by 
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Com. Cornelius Vanderbilt and built in 1853. In that year she crossed the 


Atlantic in 10 days, 8 hours, being, probably, the first American steam yacht to make this passage. 


It is impossible to say just how 
accurate the drawing is, and while 
it is undoubtedly correct in the 
main essentials, it is probably defi- 
cient in many of the details. Not 
less interesting than the picture 
itself is the description given in the 
magazine. National pride sticks 
out everywhere in the article, and 
the fact that she was all American, 
and therefore better than anything 
that had been produced elsewhere, 
seems to be an immense source of 
gratification to the author. We 
print it exactly as it appeared: 

“This splendid specimen of 
American naval architecture has 
proved one of the most perfect- 
modeled steamers, for safety and 
speed, afloat. In her first trip she 
crossed the Atlantic in ten days and 
eight hours. Her owner, Commo- 
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28 feet 6 inches. She has four 
boilers, which are 24 feet long, 10 
feet diameter ; the engines are upon 
the same principle as those used in 
our ordinary river steamboats. 

“Handsome flights of stairs lead 
to the saloon, which is larger and 
more magnificent than the saloon of 
any ocean steamer afloat. Ranged 
round the saloon are beautifully 
furnished cabins, the doors and 
panels of solid bird’s-eye maple and 
rosewood. Mirrors extending from 
the ceiling to the floor are fixed 
in the cabins. The walls are imita- 
tive marble and malachite, formed 
of a conglomerate of marble, stone 
and glass—a recent American in- 
vention. It is fixed on wood pecu- 
liarly seasoned, and bears an ex- 
quisite polish. 

“The North Star cost some 


beam engine—an American inven- 
tion, which has never before been 
used in a steamer to cross the At- 
lantic.”’ 


Columbia Yacht Club 
(Chicago) Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the 
Columbia Yacht Club, held Decem- 
ber 12th, the following officers and 
directors were elected: Commo- 
dore, Wm. Geo. D. Orr, schooner, 
Fame; Vice Commodore, Samuel 
Dauchy, “R” sloop, Katia; Rear 
Commodore, E. C. Boutelle, power 
cruiser, Jean Marie I]; Treasurer, 
Fred C. Taylor; Secretary, Fred 
D. Porter. Directors for two years, 
John P. O’Rourke, “Q” sloop, Jn- 
truder; Fred W. Weston, yawl, 
Windward. 














Can Racing in the Open Classes 


W HILE racing in the one- 
design classes is not doing 
any too well, “open” racing has 
practically reached the vanishing 
point. This situation has resulted 
through several causes; some be- 
yond our control, such as high sur- 
taxes on income; others that may 
be greatly mitigated by proper re- 
vision of our racing rules. 

Of the latter, there are three 
chief offenders, as follows: (a) 
High cost of construction, both ac- 
tual and relatively as compared to 
that of the one-design classes, (b) 
Low second-hand value, (c) Short 
racing career, usually not over two 
years. 

Of these the first (a) is rela- 
tively not so important, inasmuch 
as the cost of everything has prac- 
tically trebled in the last decade. 
Unfortunately this has not been the 
case with second-hand values. 
Hence the importance of (b) as the 
following table will show: 


By HENRY L. MAXWELL 


speed producing factor, should be 
taxed. However, this would put a 
premium on capsizability. Hence, 
all draft, other than enough to 
guard against this undesirable fea- 
ture, should be taxable. Moreover, 
to insure the proper enactment of 
the above principle, any draft for- 
mula should be based on sail area 
instead of, as at present, on load 
water line length. Furthermore, as 
draft becomes increasingly more 


Be Revived? 


fect (b), as it would undoubtedly 
give a moderate draft yacht a much 
better, if not a 50-50, chance than 
at present. 

In regard to (c), the remedy is 
quite simple and why it has never 
been tried is beyond me. It is: 

Establish an “Allowance for Age, 
similar to the allowance for rig, for 
years enjoyed by yawls when rac- 
ing against sloops. This would 
work out as follows: 


” 





A yacht shall rate* in her First Season @ 100% of 


her actual rating 


A do do do dodo Second do @100%do do do do 
A do do do dodo Third do @ 97%do do do do 
A do do do dodo Fourth do @ 9%5%do do do do 
A do do do after her do do @ %4%do do do do 


* For both time allowance, if any, and classification purposes. 





inconvenient, any excess, irrespec- 


tive of how it be determined, should 
be taxed on a “progressive” scale, 
and not by a “flat” rate, as at pres- 
ent. 

From a careful study of such 





Cost 
1923 6-Meter Boat.. $7,500.00 
Ee Oe kwesikeaceex $2,500.00 


yachts as Mischief, Shamrock 

(built in 1887), Puritan, Volun- 
Sold at ad Ratio Loss a 
$3,000.00 40% 60% 
$1,500.00 60% 40% 





Sis, built by Herreshoff in 1900, 
was the highest priced raceabout 
of that year. Moreover, she never 
won a class championship. Her 
size and finish were practically the 
same as that of Clytie, Priscilla, 
and Viva. Owing to my lack of 
price data on any “R” boats, the 
Six Meters are used in this com- 
parison as they are approximately 
the same in size, type and initial 
cost. 

This present ratio of loss to ini- 
tial cost (60%) is entirely too 
great. Moreover it is the great de- 
terrent to building in the “open” 


classes. While the day never will 
come when, other things being 
equal, a second-hand yacht will 


bring as much as a new one, there 
is no reason why this loss cannot 
be greatly reduced. The answer is 
to modify our measurement rule so 
as to produce a vessel that, as an 
ex-racer, will have considerable 
cruising value. Today they have 
only junk value. 

This can be accomplished only 
by changing the present excess 
draft formula to an elastic, “50- 
50” one. By “50-50” is meant a 
formula that will allow a moderate 
draft yacht to race, on an equal 
speed basis, with a deep one. At 
present, such is not the case, our 
rule practically compelling the use 
of great draft in racing yachts. 

Theoretically, all draft, being a 


teer, and Lasca, all of which, over 
long careers, have never capsized, 
as well as of the schooner Gray- 
ling, which did once capsize, it 
would seem that a draft of 10% 
of the square root of a yacht’s sail 
area should render her more than 
safe from any danger of “turning 
turtle.” Hence, the following for- 
mula is suggested: 

Maximum untaxed draft = 


VY S.A. 

10 

Any draft exceeding that, de- 
rived from above formula, is excess 
draft, and should be handled as 
follows: 


Add to Rating, 75% of First Foot* of 
Do 150% of Second do of 
Do 225% of Third do of 
Do 300% of Fourth do of 


* Or fraction thereof. 


And so on, increasing the taxa- 
tion rate of each new bracket 75% 
over that of the preceding one. 
However, for yachts launched prior 
to January 1, 1924, the maximum 
percentage should be 225. That is, 
in their case, all excess draft above 
2 feet shall be multiplied by 2.25 
and the product added to the pen- 
alty theretofore ascertained. More- 
over, if the above method proves 
to be too severe, or the reverse, 
the “common difference” (0.75) 
may be changed, as desired. 

This should tend to improve de- 


XS. Dft..(Tax on 1 ft. XS. Dft.=0 


Her “revised” rating is the one 
on which she is classified. For ex- 
ample, the new “Q” sloops Gray- 
ling and Aquanno could, in 1925, 
increase their respective actual rat- 
ings to 25.77 and still rate in class 
“Q,” as 97% of 25.77 equals 24.99. 
Aquanno could effect this change 
by increasing her sail, while Gray- 
ling could take a draft penalty to 
advantage. On the other hand, 
should they not increase their ac- 
tual ratings, they would not receive 
any time allowance when racing in 
Class Q, though their revised rat- 
ing would be only 24.22. 

In regard to Grayling and 
Aquanno, note that, in their third 
season, they would be racing, boat 
for boat, and with a good chance 
of winning, against any new- 
comers in the class, but, in order 
to win, they would have to be well 
sailed and kept up. In regard to 
their being no “allowance” in the 
second season, this is omitted, pur- 
posely, in order not to discourage 
building of new boats. 
Furthermore, should this “allow- 


75 ft.) 
do ..(Taxon2ft. do 2.25 ft.) 
do .. (Tax on 3 ft. do 5.50 ft.) 
do .. (Tax on 4 ft. do 8.50 ft.) 


ance for age” be made retroactive 
and applied to the Six Meter class, 
would not Grebe and Clytie be hard 
to beat? Also, Montauk and Cyg- 
net would probably get in the run- 
ning again. 

One thing should be particularly 
emphasized: This is not an allow- 
ance for inferiority. Rather it is 
an adjustment of superiority, said 
“superiority” of the new boat be- 
ing largely due to improvements 
based on data supplied by her older 
sister. For these data she should be 
willing to pay and there should be 
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no stigma on the older boat’s ac- 
cepting same, providing it be equi- 
tably apportioned. 

This “allowance for age” should 
ordinarily give a racing career of 
at least four years and, combined 
with the above proposed excess 
draft taxing formulas, should bring 
down the average yearly yachting 
loss (capital account only) to 
about half its present figure. If, 
and when, this is accomplished 
there should be no dearth of build- 
ing in the “open” classes. 

From the above, it would appear 
that the writer of this article is a 
centerboard crank. This is not the 
case. Of a score of racing yachts 
he has owned, one only has had a 
centerboard. | Where~ conditions 
permit, he prefers keels. However, 
he realizes that the logical ultimate 
owner of a racer is usually a cruis- 
ing man and as such will give more 
for a moderate draft vessel. 

[Ed. Note—Henry L. Maxwell 
is too well known to the yachting 
world to need any introduction 
here. While some of the sugges- 
tions he makes are radical, they 
are from one with long experience. 


List of Yachts with Dimensions Pertinent to the Question of Draft Limitation 





Year New* Loss in 
Launched Yacht L.W.L. S.A. VS.A. Draught Rating Rating Time All’ce. 

1879 Mischief ..... 61.00 4,000 63.20 5.33 

1883 Grayling ..... 81.00 7,350 85.73 5.75 

1885 Puritan ...... 81.00 7,982 89.30 8.67 

1886 Mayflower ... 85.50 8,500 2.20 9.75 

1887 Volunteer .... 85.80 9,271 96.40 10.00 

1887 Shamrock .... 69.00 5,800 76.15 8.00 

1889 Merlin ....... 88.67 9448 97.20 9.33 

do Constellation . 106.00 11,696 108.15 13.33 

ep ee 90.00 9,330 96.59 10.00 

1894 Emerald ..... 85.00 8,669 93.11 10.00 

1891 Harpoon ..... 45.83 3,200 56.57 7.50 

fo!) are 20.92 600 2448 3.00 

. Sg . 28.33 1,120 33.46 4.17 

1903 Polaris ...... 50.00 3,783 61.50 7.00 

1905 N.Y.“Thirty”.. 30.00 1,087 32.95 6.25 27.70 33.61 37.77 S.P.M. 

pees: ommet 26. eee 29.00 737) Ss 27.11 +=5.33 22.46 26.11 32.56 do 

1917 Larchmt. “38”. 38.33 1,844 4294 7.83 3630 43.02 29.11 do 

1916 N.Y.“Forty” . 40.75 2,449 4948 8.00 42.00 47.61 20.20 do 

1913 N.Y.“Fifty” .. 50.00 3,193 56.51 9.75 48.40 56.38 22.87 do 
1922 Ventura ...... 45.00 1,565 39.56 4.00 39.30 39.34 None 

1906 Sonnica(C.B.). 83.00 6,500 80.62 10.00 70.20% 72.144 3.42 do 

1913: Vagrant ..... 80.00 7,100 84.32 14.83 65.00% 7291+ 14.93 do 

1923 Wildfire ..... 68.00 5,905 76.78 12.75 61.10+ 70.24% 18.54 do 

. £2 “are 2.67 5,386 73.39 12.00 57.207 65.52+ 18.71 do 

1913 Flying Cloud.. 61.67 5,000 70.71 11.33 55.00* 59.58+ 11.48 do 

1910 Queen Mab... 56.25 3,875 62.20 10.67 45.907 50.867 16.07. do 

Re 96.00 12,403 111.37 16.92 88.007 98.58+ 12.73 do 

do Enchantress .. 100.00 11,935 100.96 15.00 86.707 95.52+ 10.97 do 

*NEW RATING = Old rating plus draft penalty, which is figured as follows: All draft 
over 10% of square root of sail area is Excess Draft, the first foot of which is penalized @ 75%, 
the second foot @ 150%, and the remainder @ 225%. (See above.) 
= Figured on 90% of actual rating (schooner allowance for rig). 
In the last two groups the only yacht, Sonnica, that is materially benefited by the “New Rat- 


ing” is a centerboarder. The rest are keels. 
the same. 


Also, Sonnica and Vagrant would rate practically 


The Month in Yachting 


The Need of a Governing 
Body for Yachting 


T= need of some central gov- 
erning body in yachting af- 
fairs to standardize rules and to 
adopt such changes in rating meas- 
urement and sailing rules as may 
be necessary from time to time was 
never more apparent than at pres- 
ent. As things are now, yachting 
in this country is controlled by va- 
rious local governing organizations 
who are not bound to work in con- 
junction with other governing 
bodies, and the only way anything 
is accomplished is through the cum- 
bersome method of conferences. 

A year or so ago a movement 
was inaugurated looking towards 
the formation of a central govern- 
ing body to which all of these local 
racing associations would send 
delegates. Frank Bowne Jones did 
considerable work on it at the time, 
but apparently nothing has ever 
come of it. We are now faced with 
some suggested changes in our Uni- 
versal Rule of Measurement and 
committees of the N. Y. Y. C. and 
the L. I. Association are working 
on these, but anything they might 
recommend would only be binding 
on their own organizations and 
might not meet with the approval 
of the local organizations in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Another matter in which such a 
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Katia, a new Class R boat, owned by Samuel 
Dauchy of Chicago, which made her ap- 
pearance on Lake Michigan late last Sum- 


mer. She was designed by J. G. Alden. 


national organization could func- 
tion at this time would be in the 
choice of a skipper and crew to 
represent the United States in the 
Olympic Games Regatta, to be 
sailed this summer in France in 





connection with the Olympic 
games. Most of the other yachting 
countries will send representatives 
to this regatta, but so far we have 
heard no talk of the United States 
sending a crew. 

There will be races at this regatta 
for both eight-meter and six-meter 
boats, and for a small one design 
class, the latter to be sailed single 
handed. Boats in this latter class 
are centerboarders about 16™% ft. in 
length and 6 ft. 6 in. beam. Now, 
if we send crews over to represent 
this country, how are they to be se- 
lected in the absence of any govern- 
ing body, and who is to have the 
say as to who shall go and who shall 
not? Certainly the A. A. U. does 
not know anything about who are 
our representative sailors, and it 
hardly seems possible for them or 
any local organization to hold 
elimination races for the selection 
of such a team. 

If some individual is sent to sail 
in the smaller classes, especially in 
the one-design, we believe that 
“Bill” Inslee, champion of the Star 
Class, would be a logical choice. 
He has a record that is based on 
actual results and not a matter of 
guess work as, in one of the largest 
classes ever sailed, he has repeat- 
edly defeated all comers and has 
twice won the National Champion- 
ship in this class. Inslee is not 
racing in the Star Class this year, 
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The racing days will soon be here again. Carroll Alker at the wheel of om: of the N. Y. Y. C. 50-footers. The other members of the 
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after guard are Bob Seeley, Ted Alker and J. Raynor. 


and if a man has to go abroad with- 
out the formality of elimination 
races, we respectfully suggest Inslee 
to whatever committee has_ the 
choice. As a small boat skipper 
there is none better. 

However, the choosing of some- 
one to represent the United States 
is a matter for a central governing 
organization and emphasizes the 
need of such a body in this country. 





New Boats for the Six-Meter 
Class 

In anticipation of the British 
challenge for a Six-Meter team 
race this year, six new six-meters 
are being built in this country, 
which, with the boats already in ex- 
istence, will make one of the 
largest classes on the eastern sea- 
board. Fred Hoyt is designing 
three of these boats, one for 
Boardman & Irvin, who formerly 
owned the Grebe; one for Harry 
Maxwell and another for Henry B. 
Plant. H. J. Gielow’s office has a 
new boat for Commodore Howard 
C. Smith and a syndicate of Sea- 
wanhaka yachtsmen, while W. A. 
W. Stewart is having a new boat 
designed and built by Herreshoff. 
Clinton Crane, formerly owner of 
the Peggy, is designing a new boat 
for himself. 

So it looks as if we are going 
to have some real racing in the 
Six-Meter Class this Summer, as 


we did in 1922. 


An Attractive Club 


Publication 

There is nothing that does as 
much for a boating organization as 
a club journal, or log, which keeps 
the members in touch with the va- 
rious activities of the club better 
than can be done in any other way. 
Some years ago. the Chicago Yacht 
Club started a club journal called 
the Lake Michigan News. The 
magazine was ably edited by J. M. 
Handley, one of the active sailing 





Com. W. L. Baum, the new head of the 

Chicago Y. C. The Commodore sailed the 

Amorita in the Bermuda Race of 1909. It 

is hoped he may get another yacht in the 

East and enter her under the Chicago burgee 
in this year’s race. 


members of the club, and the De- 
cember issue, which is a special re- 
view number, has just been re- 
ceived. We confess to having read 
it with a lot of interest. It is well 
printed, profusely illustrated, and 
has just the right local touch to 
make it popular with the club mem- 
bers. It also contains a review of 
the entire racing season on Lake 
Michigan. 

Such a work is always a labor of 
love for those who are back of it, 
and whose work makes it possible, 
and it is often labor that is not ap- 
preciated by the members them- 
selves. We congratulate Handley, 
Gordon Seagrove, Donald Prather 
and the others who made this maga- 
zine such a success. 


New Flag Officers for Eastern 
Yacht Club 


At the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, of Marble- 
head, in December, the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: Commodore, Nathaniel F. 
Ayer, schooner Queen Mab; Vice- 
Commodore, J. S. Lawrence, sloop 
Squaw; Rear Commodore, Henry 
A. Morss. 

Commodore Herbert M. Sears 
retires after serving the club as 
flag officer for many years. 

Plans are under way looking to- 
wards the building of a new club 
house on Eastern Point, looking 
down Marblehead Harbor. 
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PART III 

oo ketch rig illustrated this 

month has the least canvas of 
any of the three plans, as is to be 
expected. The ketch is not adapted 
to large area. Its merit is in easy 
handling, good balance, and little 
reefing. I have been asked why I 
could not get more area by carry- 
ing this rig higher. It is easy 
enough to do that on paper. It 
has been done, in some rather comic 
ketch rigs for small boats recently 
published. But to design a good 
rig requires something more than 
the ability to draw pictures and 
measure the number of square feet. 
One must know the peculiarities of 
each rig. There is a decided limit 
to the height to which a gaff- 
headed sail may be carried efficient- 
ly on any given boom length. When 
they get too high the gaff swings 
off so far that the driving power 
of the sail is badly affected. 

This is often noticeable on a 
schooner’s foresail. In that case, 
it is, first, a necessary evil, and 
second, of no vital importance, 
since the schooner’s mainsail is her 








Gulfweed 


A Little Cruiser Designed Especially for the Amateur Builder 
By JOHN G. HANNA 


principal driver. A ketch with her 
mainsail shaped like a schooner’s 
foresail is hopeless. She loses more 
driving power than the few extra 
feet of canvas may gain, when her 
gaff swings off. And if the main 
isn’t pulling well, a ketch gets no- 
where in anything but a gale. The 
only way to make a tall, narrow 
gaff sail pull well is to peak the gaff 
close up to a high mast, and if you 
are going to that extreme, you 
might as well, or better, put on a 
Marconi rig and be done with 
gaffs. 

That is why the ketch rig of 
Gulfweed shows only 366 square 
feet. This is the amount of can- 
vas carried by Day’s Sea Bird on 
her famous Atlantic passage, when 
she beat the time of many larger 
boats. Nevertheless, it must be 
plainly understood that it is a very 
moderate rig, and Gulfweed is a 
bit larger and heavier than Sea 
Bird. It would be a mistake to 
choose the ketch plan if you must 
do all your sailing inshore and in 
localities where only light breezes 
are generally found in the yacht- 
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ing season. But it’s the grand rig 
for sea-going, or any place you 
have enough wind for it. 

The greatest objection to the 
ketch for small boats is that the 
mizzen usually comes in the mid- 
dle of the cockpit, where it is a 
nuisance. I have avoided this by 
setting the mast well aft and bring- 
ing the stern deck forward to meet 
it. Thus the cockpit is clear, as in 
a yawl, yet there is plenty of deck 
room to furl the mizzen without 
the need of climbing out on a 
boomkin, as in a yawl. It is ad- 
visable, if not necessary, to use a 
wheel steering gear. I have led the 
mainsheet to the mizzen mast, to 
keep it well clear of the steering 
wheel. This will be perfectly safe 
if specifications are followed, for a 
simple engineering calculation 
shows the mizzen mast of size 
given is capable of standing over 
ten times the greatest strain that 
can be put upon it. There is room 
to bring the sheet to deck if you 
like, however. 

Now let’s get back to the discus- 
sion of the building job, where we 
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Gulfweed, 27 feet long over all, showing ketch rig. 
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left off in December. I suggest 
great care in fitting the various 
parts of the keel together. Don’t 
be afraid of the job of making a 
hook scarf. It is very easy if you 
lay out accurately and run your 
saw just inside of, not on top of, 
the pencil marks. And there is 
nothing just as good in boat build- 
ing. Bolts hold very well against 
a strain tending to tear timbers 
apart, but they cannot altogether 
check a tendency to “work” in a 
heavy sea, which in time may loosen 
the bolts. A snugly fitted scarf, 
when it gets wet, locks the timbers 
as tightly as one piece. The key 
block, placed between two timbers 
that lay flat on each other, serves 
the same purpose. Above all, do 
not fail to put in the stern post 
with a good mortise and tenon 
joint. Run the bolts about as 
shown on the construction plan, re- 
membering that it is always best, 
when other factors allow, to have 
them cross the seam squarely, even 
if necessary to cut a step in upper 
or lower faces to let the heads seat. 

Bolts with riveted heads are 
generally used for putting together 
keel members, but it is better and 
surer for the amateur to thread 
both ends of suitable lengths of 
galvanized rod and put nuts on 
each end. Screw up until the 
washers begin to bite the wood, and 


then turn down the edges of the 
bolt with a ball pein hammer just 
enough to make sure the nuts can 
never back off. Fill the bolt holes, 
inside and out. My personal pref- 
erence is Portland cement for this 
job. It never comes out, as putty 
and wood plugs usually do. Re- 
member cement must be wetted for 
several days after it sets. If al- 
lowed to dry too rapidly it crum- 
bles. 

I have been asked why I speci- 
fied lead instead of iron ballast, 
“when iron is so much cheaper.” 
Is it? At this writing lead is 
quoted at 8 cents a pound and iron 
about $24 a ton. That looks as if 
lead costs nearly seven times as 
much as iron. But that is not the 
whole story. These are wholesale 
prices in carloads. You can buy 
scrap lead from the local junk 
dealer at 8 or 9 cents, melt it in an 
iron pot, and cast it in a home- 
made mould from a home-made 
pattern. Your cash outlay need 
not exceed nine cents a pound. But 
iron will require a professionally 
made pattern with core prints for 
the bolt holes, and your foundry, 
after getting the iron at the price 
named, will have to melt it, with 
plenty of coal, in an expensive fur- 
nace, and cast it in a mould made 
by expensive labor, all in a shop 
whose overhead charges must be 


Construction plans of Gulfmeed, showing details of heel, deadwood and frames. 


met, and a profit added. So that, 
all told, you will be lucky if the 
final cost of an iron keel casting is 
not over 10 or 12 cents a pound. 

The story does not end there, 
either. Lead is imperishable and 
always worth pretty much what it 
cost, with a present probability 
that the price will go higher. Lead 
ballast is a recognized element of 
value in selling a second-hand boat. 
But a rusty old hunk of iron is 
practically worthless, and, worse, 
the rust eats into the keel timber 
and weakens it in time. However, 
if you want to use iron, make the 
casting 2 inches deeper, to partly 
allow for lighter weight of iron. 
If you want lead but feel you can- 
not possibly afford 1,100 pounds, 
it is permissible to put 900 or even 
700 pounds on the keel and make 
up the difference by cheap iron or 
even stone ballast inside—of course 
at the sacrifice of some sail carry- 
ing power. 

A pattern for the lead can be 
made of any wood. Make it % 
inch per foot larger to allow for 
shrinkage, and taper it a little from 
top to bottom so it can be pulled 
out of the mould. Bury it flush 
with the surface of the ground in 
any bit of sandy earth, just damp 
enough to pack well. Get the top 
of the pattern absolutely level, and 
tamp the sand hard all around it. 
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Then when the pattern is carefully 
lifted out you have a perfect mould 
of it in the sand. Set the pot up 
near by. 1,100 pounds of lead 
makes about 12 gallons melted, so 
you need a 15-gallon pot at least. 
Better melt more than you need 
rather than not enough. Don’t try 
to pour it by tipping the pot, or 
someone will decidedly get hurt. 
Two men can get the metal to the 
mould fast enough by transferring 
it with large dippers. If you can’t 
get a large iron pot it is all right 
to make the casting in several heats. 
Just before pouring the second, 
sprinkle the surface of the lead al- 
ready in the mould with powdered 
rosin, which carries off surface im- 
purities and permits the second 
part to melt onto the first. 

Bolt holes can be bored in the 
lead with an ordinary brace and 
square shank drill bit. Drill a 
small pilot hole first, and keep the 
drill wet with turpentine or kero- 
sene to prevent the soft metal from 
gumming up the point. Be sure 
your drill is a trifle oversize if 
necessary, for galvanized iron bolts 
are usually oversize. 

In case you are building the cen- 
terboard model, the drawings here- 
with give full details of how to go 
about it. Make liberal use of gas- 
kets soaked in white lead paint. 
These may be canvas, but I think 
heavy cotton flannel better. It is 
important to have the head ledges 
a tight fit in the slot, and square 
to the keel, so the trunk will stand 
vertical. Put a gasket at the ends 
of the slot, wedge the ledges 
against this gasket very tightly, and 
bore bolt holes through keel and 
ledges as shown. Another gasket 
goes on top of keel and under bed 
logs These must be very thor- 
oughly bolted down with screw 
bolts, not only to prevent leaks, but 
because they have to stand consid- 
erable twisting strain. There may 
be gaskets between the succeeding 
planks above bed logs, or they may 
be made watertight with a feather 
strip of white pine set in grooves 
planed in the plank edges. 

The cheek plate on each side of 
the keel is important. It should be 
oak if possible, and very thor- 
oughly fastened with plenty of 
long galvanized screws. Plain 
notches are cut for the heels of 
frames, and dovetail notches for 
floor timbers.* It will be seen that 
when a frame is set into its notch, 
and a floor timber with dovetail 
end slipped down its notch and 
bolted to frame, the combination 
cannot move up, down, or out. 
Frames in the way of a centerboard 


trunk are sometimes secured to bed 
logs by galvanized angle irons. 
Fair enough. Still, the method 
here shown is more rigid, if all 
notches are tight fits. Too much 
care cannot be given to fastening 
frames around the trunk of any 
centerboard craft, as most of the 
ballast is carried here and there are 
several kinds of strain to be met. 

I advise that the centerboard 
pivot bolt be placed outside. If 
placed inside, and low, there is 
scarcely room, down in the V-bot- 
tom, to remove the bolt for re- 
newal. If placed higher, that 
means that a less amount of the 
important cutting edge of the 
board can be dropped below the 
keel. As the bolt is never removed 
except when the boat is hauled out 
for painting, there is no objection to 
having the bolt outside. It is as- 
sumed that you will pin the nut 
on the bolt with a piece of heavy 
wire, not a common little cotter 
pin. 

Now we come to two of the most 
debated points in V-bottom con- 
struction. One is the bracing of 
the bottom and side frames. In 
large craft this is always done by 
natural crook knees, bolted on top 
of or alongside of frames. It 
amuses me to see the many little 
V-bottom designs published for 
amateur builders, on which the de- 
signers, who apparently never built 
a boat in their lives and know noth- 
ing of lumber supply, calmly 
specify knees for chine bracing. 
Knees small enough for this job 
are not a market commodity. They 
are unobtainable except by build- 
ers able to select their own timber 
supply at the forest. A curved 
piece of wood cut out of a straight- 
grain plank is not a knee, nor any- 
thing else but a delusion. If it 
does not split before the boat is 
launched, it probably will soon 
after. For all practical purposes 
amateurs are limited to straight 
pieces of wood for chine bracing, 
and these make just as strong a 
job as knees, at far less labor and 
expense. 

Usually one brace is put on, 
bolted to the sides of the frames. 
But if building such a boat for my- 
self, I most certainly would use two 
lighter pieces, one on each side of 
the frame. These need be only 
half the thickness of a single brace, 
so no greater weight of material is 
required, and the little extra labor 
is well worth-while in view of the 
far greater rigidity and permanence 
of bracing. For with one brace, 
twisting and bending stresses are 
set up, tending to work bolts loose; 
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while with two, the forces are bal- 
anced, and all parts are free to ex- 
ert their full strength in direct re- 
sistance to the load. One may 
ignore such facts in a small motor 
boat, but a sailing craft, with the 
keel ballast pulling one way and 
the sails another, is a far different 
proposition, subject to many times 
worse strain, and cannot be too well 
built. I advise galvanized iron 
bolts for fastening braces and floor 
timbers to frames. These are very 
expensive if bought by the dozen 
at the village store, but cheap if 
bought by the hundred from ma- 
rine hardware dealers advertising 
in YACHTING. 

The other debatable point is the 
chine seam. Some kind of backing 
is necessary for this seam, as it is 
more likely to open than any other. 
There are many ways to make this 
backing. On Chesapeake Bay a 
timber heavy enough to deserve the 
name “chine log” was sometimes 
used, and the name persists. A 
piece at least thick enough to cut 
a solid rabbet for the planks is 
sometimes advised, or a two-piece 
job giving the same shape as a rab- 
bet. But as there is quite a bit of 
bend and twist required, I think the 
amateur builder had better use the 
lightest piece consistent with a 
good job. Bending may be made 
still easier by tapering the thick- 
ness from 1% inches at station 3 
to 1% inches at the stem, cutting 
the forward notches correspond- 
ingly shallower. After getting the 
piece approximately bevelled, it is 
a good idea to soak it in water for 
a few days and then put it under a 
sharp bend between three stakes 
driven in the ground, or three cleats 
nailed to the floor, if you have 
room, and leave it till dry. This 
will give it a permanent set, which 
makes the final fitting much easier. 

It is most desirable to have chine 
and clamp in one length, and is 
worth some trouble in getting long 
timber. But if two pieces are 
necessary, make the forward piece 
as long as possible, to bring the 
joint well aft of amidships, say 
about station 8, and bolt the pieces 
to an oak butt block between 
frames. 

The swelling of planks at the 
chine will tend to force them off 
if they fit tightly, so leave the chine 
seam open about 1/32 inch inside 
and 3/32 outside, and caulk lightly. 
All other seams must be tight in- 
side and open about 3/32 outside. 
Of course the sharp edge of the 
chine must be rounded off in the 
final finishing, but don’t plane down 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Some of the Attractive Exhibits at the Recent Motor Boat Show 
Held in New York 






























































The Kelvin and Wilfred O. White Co. exhibited a fine line 


of navigating appliances, which would enable a skipper to 
: take his boat anywhere. 
Center—The ig Poe Bs = ee keel knockabout, ex- Two of the Snowden 14-foot sailing tenders, one finished in 
% y thee. D. Soot, oak and one in mahogany, exhibited by Vargo Trading Corp. 
Bottom—The full line of Steams Marine Motors, including Sectional mode! of Belle Isle Bearcat, showing sturdy con- 
some new models, attracted a lot of attention at the Show. struction details. 
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Top—Exhibit of Kermath engine models, in all the colors of 
the rainbow. 
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Top—The 28-foot fast runabout and the new 34-foot fishing cruiser 
exhibited by the Greenport Basin and Construction Co. 


Center—One of the hits of the Show was the little 16-foot Red 
Wing, designed and built by the Luders Marine Construction Co. 


Bottom—A miniature electric drive motor hooked up to two gasolene 
engines, exhibited by the Westinghouse Electric and Manfg. Co. 
The propeller turned in a tank of water. This is a model of the 
Diesel outfit going into many large yachts. 


A general view of an aisle of the Palace, showing in fore- 
ground three Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp. boats, and in 
the background the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp.'s play- 
boat and yacht tender. 

The 26-foot Casey auxiliary cruiser attracted thousands of 
sailormen. In the background is a Star, exhibited by the 
New England Boat Works. 

The new Standard heavy oil, full Diesel engine, exhibited 
at the Show for the first time, was a fine piece of engineer- 


ing work. 
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Helvetia IV knocking off 23 miles. 


Helvetia IV, a Fast Runabout 
Tender 


In turning out Helvetia IV for 
Mr. C. O’D. Iselin of New York. 
Messrs. Tams and King have pro- 
duced a fast and somewhat novel 
type of runabout tender that should 
prove extremely interesting to those 
who want an able little boat for 
knocking around, with good speed 
and moderate power. This little 
boat was built last summer by Ju- 
lius Peterson at Nyack, N. Y. She 
is 30 feet 6 inches length over all, 
with a beam of 8 feet and a draft 
of 2 feet 5 inches. She has proved 
extremely weatherly, is of moder- 
ately heavy construction, is com- 
fortable and easily handled. The 
engine, which is a Stearns model 
MER, is installed amidships under 


a permanent cabin house. With 
her power plant turning at a speed 
of 1,475 r.p.m. and developing ap- 
proximately 110 h.p. she makes 23 
miles per hour, which is excellent 
for the size of the boat and the 
comparatively moderate _horse- 
power. This speed, also, is at- 
tained without the excessive cost of 
fuel and upkeep that is coincident 
with larger power plant operation 
when speeds up to thirty miles or 
more are desired. 





And Still New Star Fleets Are 
Forming 

The Secretary of the Star Class, 

G. W. Elder, Jr., apologizes for the 

scantiness of the news this month. 

A year or so ago it would have 

seemed big; now a new fleet or so 
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Helvetia IV, a 30-foot Runabout 


She is a new Runabout Tender owned by C. O'D. Iselin and built from designs by Tams & King. 


per month is commonplace and 
nothing short of a fleet at the 
North Pole or George Corry win- 
ning a race could put a kick into 
the news. 

It looks as if the Chesapeake will 
be filled with Stars this Summer. 
There will be two fleets there, one 
at each end of the Bay. Members 
of the Gibson Island Y. C. at Balti- 
more have already twelve boats un- 
der construction at the N. E. Boat 
Works, Mianus, Conn. The sec- 
ond fleeet will be at Norfolk, Va., 
where it is planned to build half a 
dozen or more Stars. Probably 
there never will be more than two 
fleets on Chesapeake Bay, as these 
fleets are not restricted to any one 
club. In fact, they are working to 
promote inter-club racing, as are all 
fleets of the Star Class. Anyone 
on the Bay who is interested, no 
matter to what club he belongs, 
should write to either H. S. Hud- 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Yacht or Fisherman Type? 


Fisherman-Type Yacht. What Does It Mean? 


Would Not Seagoing Yacht Be a Better and 


More Easily Understood Designation? 


BELIEVE that the term fish- 

erman type has been so mis- 
used by many writers that a great 
majority of those who read have 
various incorrect ideas of the real 
meaning of the words. This opin- 
ion I have formed after reading 
numerous articles in trade publica- 
tions, newspapers and hundreds of 
letters on the subject from clients 
and others interested in yachting in 
various sections of this country and 
elsewhere. Whenever I have been 
present at discussions of this sub- 
ject the same vague and hazy con- 
ception of the real meaning of the 
designation “fisherman-type yacht” 
has been apparent and with the idea 
of assisting in classifying this justly 
popular type of sea-going vessel, I 
offer a list of what I consider the 
important distinguishing character- 
istics : 

First. SIZE. Large enough to 
be a practical sea-going vessel with 
adequate living accommodations for 
crew as well as owner and guests, 
and also with sufficient hold or 
storage space ffor provisions, 
“spares,” and other vital essentials 
— unfortunately something fre- 
quently overlooked in arranging 
interiors. 

Second. LINES. A sharp, deep, 
clean lined keel vessel with gener- 
ous displacement, moderate free- 
board, considerable deadrise in all 
sections, comparatively hard bilges, 
good beam and a® form insuring 
ample stability without outside bal- 
last. The overhangs may be long 
or short, but always fine and clean, 
a detail necessary to easy action at 
sea and for a livable ship in a bad 
time. With more than a small per- 


Inside stowed ballast 
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By WILLIAM H. HAND, Jr. 


centage of outside ballast added we 
have a yacht, not a real fisherman- 
type vessel. It is generally believed 
that all ballast should be inside for 
the best average results, including 
“livability” at sea, which outside 
ballast most unfavorably affects. 
The rails should be high enough to 
give protection at sea, but the free- 
board to deck amidships should be 
lower than usually found in a yacht 
of similar length. The sheer should 
raise the ends well and be a sweet, 
sightly line. 

Third. CONSTRUCTION. This 
must be strong, serviceable and sim- 
ple. Costly details, which are essen- 
tial in light yacht construction only, 
should be eliminated. Bent frames 
are considered possible only in 
small boats (less than 55 feet O.A. 
length), and the standard ship type 
square double moulded frames ex- 
tending across keel and under keel- 
son, with real construction ceiling, 
are preferable. 

Fourth. RIG. This is usually 
of schooner type and may include 
topmasts or not, bowsprit or not, 
as preferred. A ketch rig is also 
possible, although not favored by 
the more experienced sea-going men 
in this country. All details must 
be strong, practical, and arranged 
so as to be properly and easily han- 
dled at sea. The sail area should 
be in proportion to the power of the 
vessel, but is a detail which may 
be varied to suit individual require- 
ments. 

Fifth, AUXILIARY POWER. 
Whether or not the vessel is 
equipped with auxiliary power is 
not essential to classification. If 
power is installed it may be what- 
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ever the owner prefers. Oil en- 
gines are favored for the larger 
vessels and gasolene motors for the 
smaller ones. 

Sixth. FINISH. This may be 
whatever the owner wants, and has 
no real bearing upon classification. 
To many the absence of varnished 
mahogany and polished brass on a 
schooner seems to justify calling 
her a fisherman type, although in 
every other way she may be a yacht. 
This mistake is most common and 
I consider unfair. Certainly finish 
alone is of minor importance and 
not a distinguishing characteristic. 
A fisherman-type yacht usually has 
but little, if any, mahogany and 
brass on deck, and although neat, 
clean, and business-like in appear- 
ance she may be kept in proper 
condition with a much smaller crew 
than a vessel with the usual yacht 
exterior. 

The average modern keel yacht 
type, whether a racer or cruiser, 
has, I believe, the following points 
of difference when compared with 
the fisherman type: 

First. LINES. While similar 
to a fisherman the yacht is more 
cut away at both ends and in lat- 
eral plane, has greater draft, less 
beam, less displacement, less initial 
or form stability, easier turn of 
bilge, fuller ends, more freeboard 
amidships, less sheer and has a 
large percentage of ballast outside 
to insure stability and sail carrying 
power. The rails are usually low. 
Such vessels are faster under al- 
most any conditions and give al- 
most, if not quite, as good accom- 
modations below decks, but they 
are not as comfortable, safe, or liv- 
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ra.2 
Comparative Mid-Sections—Fig. 1, Characteristic mid-section of a fisherman type yacht, indicating ballast placing. Fig. 2, Characteristic 


section of a modern fast cruising schooner yacht. 


clearly indicate essential differences. 


Both sections are from well known yachts and were selected for illustration as they 
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able at sea. All motions are 
quicker and, when in a rough water 
calm, the jerky, rapid rolling is 
most trying to spars, rigging, and 
all construction details, to say noth- 
ing of those on board. This may 
be attributed to deep ballast con- 
centrated in a very small area, at- 
tached to a vessel of light dis- 
placement and a form which re- 
quires this resulting righting lev- 
erage for its sail carrying power 
and speed. 

Second. CONSTRUCTION. 
This is usually much lighter in all 
details of hull and rigging, and is 
so arranged as to carry a heavy 
lead keel bolted on. 

Third. RIG. Usually of much 
greater area in proportion to the 
length of vessel, as, in the great 
majority of cases, it is intended for 
use only in the summer months 
along shore and when a compara- 
tively large crew is available to 
handle it. Light sails of all kinds 


and for all wind and weather con- 
ditions are usual items of sail 
equipment. 

With the idea of assisting anyone 
contemplating buying or building 
to select the type best suited to his 
purposes, the following table is of- 
fered. It is really a condensed 
comparison of the two types under 
discussion. I have tried to be im- 
partial, and merely to state the 
facts just as I now see them after 
many years’ experience with both 


types: 


Yacht Fisherman 
Type Judging Points Type 
1 Accommodations ....... 1 
1 Speed under sail........ 0 
@ Comfort at sea......... 1 
O Batety at BOR... . 2.25 .cc5 1 
Eee ee 1 
0 Production cost (less)... 1 
0 Maintenance cost (less) 1 
A 03 4:0 ve essere 1 
3 EE, Od actin anes 7 


This table places the value of the 
listed eight points equal and the 
unit value as one. Others will un- 
doubtedly place different valuations 
on each point and, of course, sub- 
stitutions are then in order. The 
accommodation point appears equal ; 
therefore, is scored on both sides. 
Appearance is a matter of individ- 
ual opinion, and is also scored on 
both sides. All other points are 
unquestionably in favor of the type 
under which scored alone, and [ 
believe are worthy of some consid- 
eration. The most successful yacht 
is one which by carefully planned 
compromises best averages the 
owner’s requirements. 





[Mr. Hand, by reason of what he 
has done to develop the real fish- 
erman type of auxiliary yacht, and 
because of the many boats of this 
type he has designed and built, is 
exceptionally well qualified to write 
on this subject.—Ed. ] 





Help to Wipe Out This Tax 


What an Unjust and Harmful Tax Is Doing to Injure the Sport and Hurt Boat Building. 


W ITH the starting of what ap- 

pears to be a big swing back 
towards the water for recreation 
purposes, that bids fair to carry 
the popularity of the sport far be- 
yond what it has ever known here- 
tofore except for one thing—lack 
of suitable boats at a cot the aver- 
age man can afford to pay—it would 
be well if everyone understood 
thoroughly the principal reason for 
this shortage in boats and for the 
steady decline in building at Ameri- 
can yacht yards. Everyone who 
owns a boat knows the reason, but 
it is those who buy a new boat, or 
who have one built, that are most 
familiar with what our government 
does to place an intolerable burden 
on those who desire to use the wa- 
ter for pleasure, and to kill what 
has been and should be a useful and 
important industry. 

The present revenue law places 
double taxation on the man who 
builds a boat. It not only makes 
him pay 10 per cent. of the total 
cost of any new boat he may buy or 
have buiit; but after he has paid 
what he believes to be an exceSsive 
tax, he is immediately taxed again 
for the use of his purchase every 
year thereafter. The effect of these 
two taxes is obvious. It has effec- 
tively killed the building of new 
pleasure boats’in this country in 
anything but the smaller sizes, has 
forced up the price of old boats to a 
figure way above their intrinsic value 
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and it is creating a situation which 
in a few years will result in a short- 
age of boats that will seriously hurt 
the sport. For with the old boats 
becoming unseaworthy and un- 
salable at a faster rate than new 
boats are at present being built, the 
ultimate result is apparent. 

With the higher building costs, 
which are up to some 100 per cent. 
above pre-war prices, the imposi- 
tion of a 10 per cent. building or 
manufacturing tax in addition is 
too much. People simply cannot or 
will not build. To add to the in- 
justice done to our American boat 
yards and boat owners by this tax, 
yachts built abroad for citizens of 
the United States and brought into 
the country on their own bottoms 
are not only not required to pay 
this tax, but are admitted duay free 
and can get American registry. 

Now as a revenue producer this 
tax on new building is a joke. It 
produced last year only $267,079. 
Just a paltry amount. Yet the effect 
of the tax has been that the yards 
building pleasure boats are operat- 
ing today at less than 1-3 of their 
capacity, and no industry can op- 
erate on 1-3 capacity for any 
length of time and survive. To 
show the effect of the tax on build- 
ing one need only glance at the 
table showing the revenue collected 
the last three years and the amount 
of building done in that period. At 
the same rate of decline the gov- 


ernment will collect almost nothing 
next year. 


Revenue from Amount of 


Fiscal Year Sales Tax New Building 
ae $553,201.63 $5,532,016 
is 406,867.90 4,068,679 
ae 267,079.97 2,670,799 


In 1921 strenuous efforts were 
made to get a modification in this 
tax and some relief, both to boat 
users and boat builders, appeared 
possible. But any change in the 
bill at that time was effectively 
killed by some of the Western rep- 
resentatives, who could not distin- 
guish between a luxury tax and 
the killing of an important indus- 
try. This year, with Secretary 
Mellon’s bill for a revision of taxes, 
there is hope that this tax may be 
removed entirely. The Secretary 
has urged a sweeping reduction in 
all nuisance taxes and those which 
brought insignificant revenue and 
were causing distress in certain in- 
dustries. This tax clearly comes 
under this head. We hope and be- 
lieve the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will report favorably on the 
abolition of this building tax at this 
session. Whether its recommenda- 
tion will get by the House is an- 
other matter. 

Therefore, it is up to each and 
every one of you men who own 
boats and who want to see the best 
of all sports grow, and who want 
to be able to buy new boats when 

(Continued on page 161) 
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Lines of Class R sloop Hayseed VI, designed in 1923 by Fred M. eve and owned by Charles W. Goodwin. 
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Hayseed VI, a Class R Sloop 


We are particularly fortunate in 
being able to publish herewith the 
lines, as well as the sail and con- 
struction plans, of a Class R racing 
boat, designed and built by Freder- 
ick M. Hoyt, N. A., for Mr. H. L. 
Bowden, of Boston. The R Class 
has been and is still deservedly 
popular; and on those rare occa- 
sions when we get hold of the full 
plans of such a boat they are al- 
ways studied carefully by racing 
yachtsmen. The dimensions of 
this boat are as follows: L. O. A. 
35 ft. 9 in., L. W. L. 24 it. 9 in., 
beam 7 ft. 8 in., draft 5 ft. 7 in., 


sail area 596 sq. ft., disp. 10020 Ibs. 


A study of her lines shows an un- 
usually well formed boat with mod- 
erate ends and unusually sweet fore 
and aft lines. The forward sec- 
tions are fairly full and there are 
no reverse curves in her anywhere. 
She’ is an excellent example of 
boats built under our Universal 
Rule. The method of construction 
is shown and it will be noted that 
in addition to fairly close spacing 
of the frames, she is tied together 
with diagonal straps on-either side. 

Hayseed VI is now owned by Mr. 
Charles W. Goodwin, of Hartford, 
and she will be sailed on Buzzard’s 
Bay next summer. In last year’s 
racing at Marblehead she was al- 
ways “in the running” in the sea- 
son’s racing. 
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Sail and body plans of Hayseed V1. 


















































Construction plan of Class R Hayseed V1, showing framing and strapping. 









The Blue Moon, a New Fisherman Type 
Schooner 


The plans illustrated herewith, given great satis- 
from the board of Wm. H. Hand, faction to owner 
Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., are of and guests. 
the new schooner Blue Moon, now 
being built at Camden, Maine, for 
Marie T. Crawford, of Buzzard’s 
Bay, Mass., for long ocean cruises. 

The Blue Moon is a husky little 
vessel of the fisherman type, plainly 
but neatly finished, with construc- 
tion details of the sturdiest charac- 
ter and lines which insure comfort 
and seaworthiness at sea. She car- 
ries a deck house between the fore 
and main, arranged as combination 
lounge and dining room—a most 
attractive feature and a fine addi- 
tion to a cruiser of this character. 
This plan was first employed by 
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Plans of Blue Moon, a new 106-foot schooner for extended cruising, designed by W. H. Hand, Jr. 


Mr. Hand in the Ladona, one of The main engine is an Atlas Im- 8 knots. The dimentions are: |.0.a. 
the fleet which went to Bermuda perial Diesel, 4-cylinder, 8% in. x 106 ft., l.w.l. 84 ft. 6 in., beam 22 
last year, and is a detail which has 12 in., and the speed will be about ft. 6 in., draft 12 ft. 6 in. 


A Lake Michigan 57-Foot Power Cruiser 








Here are the plans of a 57-foot Boat Company, Manitowoc, Wis., 
twin screw power yacht which will for Mr. Omar Abernathy of Kan- 
be added to the Lake Michigan fleet sas City. The plans show a very 
the coming season. This boat was attractive and very roomy cruiser 
designed by Henry C. Grebe & for a boat of her dimensions, with 
Co., Inc., Chicago, and is now un- all modern appliances that make the 
der construction at the Burger present day power cruiser so com- 
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fortable and reliable. She will be 
57 feet long overail, 13 feet 6 inches 
beam and 3 feet 6 inches draft. 
The latter dimension will enable her 
to go down the Mississippi River to 
Florida for the Winter. 

She is very attractively laid out, 
as a study of the plans will show. 


An Auxiliary Schooner ae: 


The schooner rig for cruising is 
so much in vogue at the present 
time that it seems as if everyone 
wanting a cruiser orders a 
schooner. It is almost impossible 
for us to get plans in any other rig 
for a cruising boat. 

An unusually fine little yacht of 
this rig has recently been designed 
by C. D. Mower for a western 
yachtsman, and it is expected the 
boat will be built this Spring. She 
is very much on the Wanderer 1X 
type, which came from Mr. Mow- 
er’s board two years ago, and she 
is unusually handsome and well 
proportioned. The overhangs are 
moderate, the lateral plane is well 
distributed and the sections are 
such that she will sail at a moderate 


angle of heel, while at the same // é 


time she can be easily driven. 
She has a flush deck, the dimen- 
sions being L. O. A. 66 ft., W. L. 
48 ft., beam 15 ft., draft 8 ft., sail 
area 2,082 sq. ft. in a pole-mast 




















The engine room is well laid out 
and has an electric light plant and 
water pressure system. Her power 
will consist of two 6-cylinder me- 
dium duty Scripps motors of 60 
h.p. each, which will give her a 
speed up to 14 miles per hour. The 
motors will have electric starters 
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Accommodation plan of 57-foot power cruiser for use on the Great Lakes. 
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and all controls will lead to the 
steering wheel in the deckhouse. 
There will be a double thickness 
watertight bulkhead between the 
engine room and the owner’s quar- 
ters, which are next aft. 

The deckhouse, 15 feet in length, 
will be used as a dining saloon. 


by C. D. Mower 


rig. The accommodations, as in 
most of the Mower boats, are well 
worked out and show a large 
double stateroom aft, with a single 
stateroom opening off the lobby 
or vestibule on one side, and 
mv, on the other a large toilet 
and bathroom. 
\ The power will be a 20- 
. 24 H.P. 4 cyl. Stand- 
ard, located for- 
ward. 
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The plans of a 48-foot w. |. auxiliary schooner yacht, designed by C. D. Mower. She would make a fine boat for the Bermuda Race. 
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HEN the Malabar IV sailed 

from Thomaston harbor the 
last of April, 1923, her designer, 
John G. Alden, immediately started 
planning a new boat for the com- 
ing season and continued to do so 
throughout the entire Summer. 
On disposing of Malabar lV last 
Autumn to a Providence yachts- 
man, F. L. Jenckes, work was at 
once begun on a new design. 

“The only difference in the 
model of the two boats,” writes 
Mr. Alden, “is that the moulds for- 
ward of amidships are each spaced 
two inches further apart, making 
the new boat about two feet longer 
overall and 18 inches longer on the 
waterline, giving her an overall 
length of 49 ft., waterline length 
37 ft., beam 12 ft., and draft 7 ft. 
The only other change of impor- 
tance in the hull design was to in- 
crease the outside ballast from 
9,000: Ibs. to 12,000 Ibs. The in- 
terior is also very similar, except 
that the two after rooms and main 
cabin are somewhat larger.” 

After building four boats for his 
own use without a motor, Malabar 
V’s designer has at last succumbed 
and is now installing a 15-30 h.p. 
Scripps motor with which he ex- 
pects to get a speed under power of 
6 knots an hour. In this connection 
he says: “I do nor really need an 
engine and probably will not use 
it, but am simply putting it in in or- 
der to demonstrate that the per- 
formance of this new boat will not 
be hurt by it. I am very skeptical 
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A New Malabar 
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the sprit of the topsail. This sail 
will be set from the deck by a new 


\._ arrangement, by means of which 
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over the statements made that the 
hole in the deadwood and drag of 
the propeller make any material 
difference in a boat’s speed, except 
where a solid three-blade wheel is 
used. 

“The new boat will have about 
100 ft. more sail than Malabar IV, 
but on account of her additional 
3,000 Ibs. of outside weight will be 
somewhat stiffer, and should be 
faster. I have always been a great 
believer in light sails, and in this 
boat have raised the mainmast 
higher than on Malabar IV, there- 
by making it unnecessary to use 


Sail plan of Malabar V. 


“While admitting the many good 
points of the straight fisherman 
type of boat, I believe that its use 
in medium size yachts is strictly 
limited, for a number of reasons. 
Primarily, the bulk of the inside 
ballast is so high that it spoils the 
headroom so that very little accom- 
modation can be had except under 
fairly high and wide cabin houses. 
Moreover, the straight fishing 
schooner has, without exception, a 
low freeboard amidships, so that 
the hull weights are not as high as 
with a high sided, flush deck yacht. 
Therefore, on all of my cruising 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of a new Malabar type auxiliary schooner, designed by J. G. Alden. 
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schooners I favor a liberal portion 
of outside ballast, and each year 
obtain better results by increasing 
this ratio. Malabar V will carry 
about 60% of her ballast outside, 
while Damaris (ex-Malabar I) had 
only about 25%. The present boat 


will be much stiffer, and, in my 
opinion, will be a better boat in 
every respect. 

“The above statements, of 
course, are meant only to apply for 
yachts under 70 ft. overall length. 
In the larger sizes I favor a much 
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larger ratio of inside weight, espe- 
cially where an effort is made to 
cut down the building cost.” 

Malabar V is nearly completed 
at the yard of Charles Morse & 
Son, Thomaston,and will be brought 
to Marblehead in April. 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Time Allowances for 


Ocean Races 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

Thanks for the invitation at the 
end of Mr. Hand’s article in the 
December issue; it gives me an op- 
portunity to put in my oar. 

When the 1923 Honolulu race 
was proposed I was requested, at 
a meeting of the committee, to pro- 
pose a suitable rule of measure- 
ment under which to rate the yachts 
for this very important event. At 
the time I proposed the rule which 
has been called the modified Sea- 
wanhaka rule, in that it takes the 
L.W.L. + % the overhang + the 
square root of the sail area, divid- 
ed by 2. I also suggested that, in 
view of the race being largely if 
not entirely off the wind, to take 
60 per cent. of the time allowance 
as given in the table of time allow- 
ances. 

At the same meeting I was re- 
quested to communicate with some 
of the Eastern designers and se- 
cure from them their views on this 
matter, which was done. I re- 
ceived replies from all, the reply 
from Mr. C. D. Mower being the 
same as my original rule except that 
he proposed giving the full allow- 
ance as provided in the time allow- 
ance tables. The results of the 
race justified his suggestion and 
this was the system of measure- 
ment used, together with the full 
time allowance. 

I have never been able to see the 
justice in the handicaps as used in 
the Bermuda and Honolulu races, 
where an arbitrary allowance of 
so much per foot of overall length, 
or any other length, for the race 





Getting under way. 


was given with no variation in the 
amount as the yachts decreased in 
size. To see the injustice of such 
a rule one need only look at the 
time allowance tables to see that a 
45-foot boat gives a 40-footer al- 
most twice the allowance that a 
75-footer would give a 70-footer, 
and yet there is the same difference 
in size, namely, five feet. 

Whatever rule is used, and I have 
yet to see an improvement on the 
present Universal Rule or the modi- 
fied Seawanhaka for long distance 
racing, I can see no reason for 
adopting an arbitrary allowance in 
place of the full allowance as given 
in the table of time allowances. 

In the Honolulu race the differ- 
ence between the first and last yacht 
was 72 hours (approximately) cor- 
rected time. In the Bermuda race 
it was 64 hours (approximately) 
corrected time, and yet the Hono- 
lulu race was 3.28 times as long as 
the Bermuda race. 

Epson B. ScHock, 
Los Angeles, California. 





Are There Any Figures on 
Relative Performance of 
Gaff and Marconi Rigs? 


Editor Yachting: 

President Kraft of the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association has 
appointed me a member of a com- 
mittee to get together information 
regarding Marconi rigs in Eastern 
waters. 

The conditions on Lake Michi- 
gan are that in some classes there 
are one or two boats with a Mar- 
coni rig, while the rest are gaff 
rigged. With these conditions, it 


will be impossible to separate the 
classes, and what we want to find 
out is what sort of equalizing ar- 
rangement has been made when the 
two types of boats race together. 
Can you give us the information 
regarding how it is worked out in 
the eastern waters? 

I will appreciate very much any 
information that you can give me 
for the benefit of the Lake Michi- 
gan Yachting Association. 

Frep D. Porter. 


There is no data on hand here in 
the east on how these rigs can be 
raced together on an equitable han- 
dicapping basis. Any figures that 
might prove fair for certain condi- 
tions would not hold in other con- 
ditions. If any of you racing 
yachtsmen have made a study of 
this, and have kept figures on the 
relative performance of the two 
rigs racing together, shoot in the 
information. It is needed.—Eprror. 


Port Washington Yacht Club 
Officers 


The Port Washington Y. C. held 
its annual meeting January 12th. 
The following officers were elected 
for 1924: Commodore, Arthur T. 
Vance; Vice-Commodore, Fred J. 
Mowry; Rear Commodore, G. W. 
Elder, Jr.; Secretary, James Dinn. 
Governors to 1926: E. W. Dusin- 
berre, Fred Walsh, and William 
Miller. The club had a most suc- 
cessful year from every angle. It 
made many improvements to its 
property, including the building of 
a new dock. Its membership is 
larger than ever before and _ its 
yachting activities are greater. 








The night watch. 

















HE annual Motor Boat Show, 
held this year in the Grand 
Central Palace from January 4th 
to 12th, was voted a big success by 
a large majority of the exhibitors. 
The attendance was larger than 
ever before and actual sales were 
reported from all quarters. What 
interested me as much as the many 
attractive exhibits was the crowd. 
They came from everywhere. I 
talked to enthusiasts from Florida 
and Maine, from Halifax and San 
Francisco, from Toronto and Chi- 
cago. While there were many “old 
hands” snooping around, I am con- 
vinced, after comparing notes with 
several exhibitors, that ninety-nine 
per cent. of the 75,000 people who 
attended were greenhorns — but, 
mind you, greenhorns who were in- 
terested enough to leave 75c per 
with the gate keeper. That simply 
means that more and more people 
are becoming interested in the 
game, both power and sail, some- 
thing which has been apparent in 
many quarters for some time. De- 
signers and builders are busy, one- 
design and restricted classes are 
multiplying, and there is great en- 
thusiasm shown already over 
events scheduled for the coming 
season. So stand by, boys, we are 
on the threshold of a big season, 
with many more to follow. 
oss 
It simply can’t be helped. No 
one wanted to go to Halifax, or 
Norfolk, or Annapolis, but a sur- 
prising number of people came out 
strong for a Bermuda Race this 
year, and even handed in entries 
before the Committee had decided 
to repeat the race. So we'll go to 
Bermuda again this year. The 
Committee is busy changing and 
adding to last year’s rules. New 
boats are being rushed to comple- 
tion. Navigators and crews are 
signing articles. Eleven signed en- 
tries have already been received. 
Judging by the interest displayed so 
far, the number of starters facing 
the gun on June 21st will not fall 
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far short of the record-breaking 
fleet of 22 boats which put the ca- 
lamity howlers to rout last year. 
Wouldn’t it be a “wow” if there 
were more than twenty-two! 

* * * 

While the jib-headed rig is un- 
doubtedly gaining ground on the 
gaff rig for cruising boats, there 
will always be differences of opin- 
ion on the subject, both by the theo- 
rists and the chaps who do the real 
sailing. As an illustration, the four 
Austrians who brought the jib- 
headed Sowitasgoht over from 
Hamburg have stated that they 
would use the gaff rig if they had 
the job to dover again, while Alain 
Gerbault, who crossed the pond 
alone with the gaff rig, is installing 
a jib-header on his cutter Firecrest, 
with which he expects to cruise 
through the Panama Canal and on 
to the South Seas, and possibly con- 
tinue on until he has out-Slocumed 
Slocum. Gerbault’s experiences 
with the new rig on the same hull 
which formerly carried the gaff 
rig should prove decidedly inter- 
esting and instructive. 

. =. 


Just as people disagree on the 
subject of gaff ws. jib-header, so do 
they disagree as to the amount of 
power which should go into an aux- 
iliary. One spectator aboard the 
Casey sloop at the Show glanced at 
the one-lung Lathrop under the 
companion steps and _ remarked, 
“Gee, but that’s a whale of a motor 
for a small boat, all right.” Not 
five minutes later another bug in- 
quired of the attentive salesman, 
“Say, why don’tcha put a bigger 
engine in this here boat?” 

x * * 

Charley Marsland, the genial 
skipper of the good ship Azor, has 
again issued a challenge for the 
Brooklyn Challenge Cup. The 
present holder of the cup, the 
American Yacht Club, will un- 
doubtedly defend with “Stuyve” 
Wainwright’s Butterfly. the win- 
ner in several hard fought contests. 





Incidentally, I hear that the Com- 
mittee is considering modifying the 
rules a bit so as to allow entries of 
such boats as the New York 30’s, 
Bar Harbor 30’s, and a few others 
which just barely lose out on quali- 
fying under the restrictions as now 
drawn. If this is done, there should 
be a fine fleet fighting it out in an 
ocean race second in importance on 
the Atlantic Coast only to the Ber- 
muda Race. 
ees 

It seems a pity that the growing 
fleet of 2-stickers won’t be repre- 
sented, due to the fact that it has 
been amply demonstrated in the 
past that they are outclassed by the 
fast sloops. Why not have a special 
cup, and a special class, for two- 
stickers alone, to be sailed for at the 
same time, and over the same 
course, as the Brooklyn Race? 
Marty Kattenhorn would undoubt- 
edly enter Surprise, John Alden 
would probably show up with Mal- 
abar V, Ford and Payne could en- 
ter their mew  Roue-designed 
schooner, yawls like Solita, Jabber- 
wock, Laura and Mischief would be 
fit contenders, and there are plenty 
of others which would come in and 
make things interesting. If some 
club, or some two-sticker enthusi- 
ast, will provide such a trophy, I 
feel positive the affair would be a 
great success, and I’d be glad to do 
anything possible to boost it along. 

¢¢ * 


A number of enthusiastic letters 
have come in relative to my sugges- 
tion for a designing contest, and 
Skipper Herb has about decided to 
see the deal through. We'll have to 
get busy and form a committee to 
draw up the conditions and stand 
by to make the awards. My idea 
is to make it a small auxiliary cruis- 
er, a good sailer primarily, in which 
two or three people can do lengthy 
cruising in comfort. Size and rig 
optional. Cost of construction and 
upkeep to be considered. If you 
don’t like this dope, write in and 
give us your ideas on the subject. 
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N EARLY all model yachtsmen 
build their own boats and if 
you happen to be one who does not, 
try it on the next one and see if 
you do not get more fun out of the 
sport. If you want to build, the 
chances are that you can’t decide 
whether it will be a dug-out or a 
framed and planked model, but for 
anything in class “C” or larger 
planking seems to give better results 
and from the following description 
of Polka Dot, it will be seen that 
such construction is not difficult as 
compared with the dug-out system. 
A dummy or form is first made 
up on a convenient table. The ta- 
ble represents a plane parallel to the 
waterline at the highest point of 
sheer, which is usually the top of the 
stem piece. Besides being flat and 
smooth provision should be made to 
prevent this table from warping or 
winding becaues it is the basis or 
reference plane for the whole model. 
It should be a little longer and 
wider than the extreme dimensions 
of the finished boat and should be 
marked with a centerline and cross 
station lines corresponding to the 
stations on the lines of the model. 
On this table molds are erected 
for the dummy because the dummy 
is to be planked over solid molds. 
The molds are perfectly cut from 
hard wood to templates made from 
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Bow view of model being planked over molds after frames 


are in place. 





Building a Miniature Yacht by the Plank Method 
A System of Framing and Planking Used in Building Polka Dot 


By J. L. WILSON* 


the body plan with due allowance 
all around for the planking and 
framing of the model and the plank- 
ing of the dummy. Of course these 
molds are full, that is for both sides 
of the boat, and allowance is also 
made for the insertion of the keel 
or deadwood. 

As a proper guide to allowances 
for plankings, etc., we are giving 
the following for Polka Dot. The 
planking and framing are each 1/16 





beveled to receive the planking. 
The reason for using hard wood in 
the molds is to prevent warping and 
for the same reason the dummy 
planking should be put on immedi- 
ately. This may be done in any 
convenient manner, since it is not 
treated as a finished model. Secure 
the planks with brads countersunk 
sufficiently to allow sand papering, 
as the surface of the dummy should 
be fair and smooth. 





Building a planked model over mold, showing method of setting up. 


inch in thickness while the planking 
of the dummy should be about %& 
in. if the molds are about 4% in. 
apart and more if they are of 
greater spacing. The molds as de- 
scribed will then be at least % in. 
smaller all around than the real sec- 
tion of the model but they should 
extend up, so to speak, to the exact 
level for which the table was con- 
structed. 

These molds are attached to the 
table readily by cleats and since they 
have thickness they will have to be 


The forward and after pieces of 
the keel, together with the dead- 
wood or solid midship portion, hav- 
ing been shaped, with rabbet for 
frames and planks, and fastened 
permanently together, are now in- 
serted into their place in the dummy 
and secured to the table. The stem 
is readily secured by a screw from 
below but the securing of the tran- 
som should be done in some other 


* Data furnished by Mr. J. B. Ketcham, 
Commodore, Prospect Park Model Yacht 
Club. 





Stern view, showing method of fastening frames and fitting 


plank at transom. 
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Plans of Polka Dot, International Winner of 1922. She is of planked construction. 


way to protect its upper surface. 
A convenient method is to leave 
ears or lugs on the tops of the tran- 
som when shaping it and secure 
these to a block on the table to give 
it the right elevation off the table. 
The transom itself is secured per- 
manently to the after end of the 
keel before placing on the dummy 
and care should be exercised in end- 
ing the dummy planks so that it 
can be readily moved up and down 
before securing. This insures re- 
moval of the completed boat from 
the dummy. 

The dummy is now covered with 
glazed paper or any other conveni- 
ent substance to prevent the model 
sticking to it after gluing. No pa- 
per or anything else should extend 
over the surface of the keel pieces, 
deadwood or transom because the 
frames and plank ends are to per- 
manently fastened at these points 
but only temporarily glued together 
throughout the remainder of the 
body. 

Beginning amidships on both 
sides and working both ways at once 
the frames are bent on and tacked 
in place. In order to do this with- 
out breaking them they should be 
prepared to the finished size and 
soaked in boiling water for a few 
minutes to become pliable. Do not 
drive tacks down to the heads be- 
cause they are to be removed in the 
planking process, but permanently 
secure the foot of the frame to the 
keel if dowels are to be used for 
fastening; if not, it is better to use 
temporary fastenings until fully 
planked. 

As the ends are approached the 
frames should be canted or inclined 
somewhat to keep them normal to 
the skin of the boat because such 
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thin members cannot be beveled 
conveniently. Although it is con- 
venient to place the adjacent frames 
next to each other in the sizes with 
which we are dealing, they may be 
spaced their own width apart. With 
frames 1/16” by 3%” this means a 
frame every %4” apart. It is con- 
sidered weakening to exceed 1” 
spacing with as thin planking as 
1/16” finished. 

The sheerstrake or top plank is 
the first one to attach and its loca- 
tion should be carefully marked on 
the dummy so that when finished it 
will present a fair sheer line. A 
fairing batten will be found very 
useful in planking. Use this freely 
as no amount of descriptive matter 
will make good planking. The 
planks are glued on the frames and 
permanently fastened at the ends. 
There is only one thing necessary 
in planking—namely, to remove all 
tacks as you go along because they 
are securely holding the frames to 
the dummy. 

A few of the difficult points will 
be: first, in shaping the keel pieces 
and securely fastening them together 
so that they are perfectly in line. 
The importance of this will be fully 
realized. Next you will find a point 
at the stem or keel where the frames 
cease to enter the rabbet and conse- 
quently the latter should be cut only 
deep enough for the planking. At 
the transom also the rabbet is only 
sufficient to take plank ends. Where 
the deadwood molds into the hull at 
the after body, about where the rud- 
der tube is located, a little ingenuity 
will be required to end the planks 
properly to avoid excessive twisting 
or splitting. The splitting tendency 
is also noticeable at the deadwood 
on the lower planks amidships and 


it is good practice here to jog the 
rabbet for plank ends only. 

When the planking is completed 
and the model removed from the 
dummy, tear out the paper, and fit 
in the corner log all around the in- 
side of the sheerstrake and frames, 
using filling pieces between the 
frames. This will provide a means 
of cross tying while fastening the 
planks to the frames. 

There are in general two methods 
used in fastening—pins and dowels, 
the latter being similar to the regu- 
lar practice of using treenails. 
Polka Dot was fastened with pins 
of small size cut short to allow just 
enough point for clinching inside. 
Two of these were used at the 
crossing of each plank with each 
frame and they were staggered. If 
the frames are put in adjacent to 
each other it is suggested that one 
pin for each will be sufficient. Tree- 
nails are made easily by cutting a 
hardwood tapered toothpick in half, 
which provides two. If these are 
used it is better to drill for each one 
with a tapered reamer or by using 
a tapered awl and before inserting 
the dowel it should be dipped in 
glue or shellac. 

The remainder of the details in 
connection with the construction of 
this model are similar to any other 
except perhaps in reinforcing the 
sides at the floors holding the lead 
ballast bolts. These floors carry 
tubes for the bolts and connect at 
the bilge with two short stringers 
to distribute the thrust over a num- 
ber of frames and thus preclude the 
possibility of bulging. Several dif- 
ferent woods are used in construc- 
tion—namely, white pine for the 
deadwood and deck, mahogany for 
the keel pieces, transom and deck. 
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Cowes, England 





At left is the English 6-meter 
boat, Coila III, the highest indi- 
vidual point winner for the entire series. 
Above—the start at Cowes on Aug. 13th. 
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All Eight Boats in the International 
Six-Meter Race were Valsparred! t 


One of the greatest tributes ever paid 
to an American product is the fact that 
every one of the eight boats—British 
and American alike—that took part in 
the International Races at Cowes, England, 
last August was Valsparred. 


This was, indeed, unusual proof of 
Valspar’s unquestioned superiority. 

This fine, sturdy varnish gives abso- 
lutely dependable protection against water 
and weather. After months of service on 
a hull or deck, it still gleams bright and 


smooth; and no amount of fog, salt 


spray or rain can ever turn it white. 
Valspar’s toughness and waterproofness 
have won it an unequalled international 
reputation. On Solent or Sound the best 
boats are varnished with Valspar. 


* * & 

Some confusion has arisen concern- 

ing the varnish used on the 6-meter 

boats in the International Races held last 
August at Cowes, England. 

To clear up any misunderstanding, 

we are glad to publish the facts in the 
case, which are given above. 
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The new ‘6-cylinder 5\4 in. x 7 in. conservatively high speed Buffalo engine for the express 


cruiser or runabout. 


OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


The New Buffalo Express 
Cruiser Type Motor 


In announcing their latest prod- . 


uct, a 6-cyl. 544” x 7” conserva- 
tively high speed engine, the Buf- 
falo Gasolene Motor Company feel 
that they are offering something of 
special interest. Realizing the gap 
in the Buffalo line for an engine 
for the express cruiser or large run- 
about, these pioneers in marine en- 
gine building have endeavored to 
combine the acknowledged greater 
reliability and durability of the 
medium speed and slow speed types 
with the otherwise desirable fea- 
tures of lighter weight and higher 
propeller speed of the high speed 
type. The result is the new model 
“R” Buffalo, a conservatively high 
speed engine possessing the reli- 
ability, durability and economy of 
the other types of Buffalo engines, 
but developing greater horsepower 
with comparatively light weight. 

The pictures herewith tell their 
own story. The engine is a clean, 
compact unit. One feature that 
will appeal particularly to the ar- 
chitect and boat builder is the fact 
that this engine does not require 
a high foundation, the distance 
from the center of the crankshaft 
down to the bottom point being 
much less than usual in engines of 
this type. 

The choice of either aluminum or 
iron base and crankcase is offered, 
the price being the same, the only 
difference being in the weights, 
which is about 550 pounds, the 
weight with aluminum base being 
2035 pounds and with iron base 
about 2600 pounds. 

This engine, described briefly, is 
a 6-cyl. 5%” bore by 7” stroke, 
valve-in-head type. Cylinders are 
cast in pairs and of gray iron, with 
completely machined combustion 
chambers. Water jackets extend 
full length, from top to bottom of 
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the cylinders, cooling the pistons 
for the entire length of their travel. 
The jackets are provided with 
clean-out plates for easy removal 
of sediment. 

The cylinder heads are remov- 
able and attached to the cylinders 
by means of nickle steel studs. The 
cylinder heads contain the valves, 
there being one intake and one ex- 
haust for each cylinder, of ample 
area. The shape of the combus- 
tion chamber is such that should 
valve springs or stems break, valve 
cannot drop in and damage the 
piston top. 

The valve heads are of large 
diameter and made of a heat resist- 
ing alloy steel. The valve seats are 
completely surrounded by water 
jacketing. The valve operating 
mechanism mounted on top of the 
cylinder head is encased in oil tight 
enclosures of cast aluminum. 

The lubricating system is full 
pressure type of the dry pump sys- 
tem, a double oil pump being em- 
ployed. The first, or scavenger 
pump, draws the oil from the low- 
est point of the engine base and, 
passing it through the copper coils 
of the oil cooler, delivers the cooled 
oil to a service tank of approxi- 
mately seven gallons capacity. The 
second, or pressure pump, draws the 
oil from the service tank 
and puts it through an ad- 
justable pressure regulating 
valve into the oil line sup- 
plying the crankshaft bear- 
ings, connecting rod bear- 
ings, piston pins, timer 
gears, reverse gear, etc. 

Ignition is either the 
double system with inde- 
pendent battery and high 
tension magneto operating 
separate sets of plugs or 
dual, two-spark magneto, 
as preferred. Electric 
starter, including generator, 
and storage battery, are in- 





Edson special flexible exhaust hose, strong and durable. 








Rear view of the new high speed 
model R Buffalo. 


cluded in the regular equipment. 
This engine is not an untried 
model. The manufacturers in- 
stalled two of them, early in 1923, 
in typical cruisers, one of which 
was under their close observation, 
the other in the hands of a promi- 
nent Chicago yachtsman, and both 
were put through the hardest kind 
of service for the entire season. It 
was only after this severe test that 
the manufacturers decided to mar- 
ket the engine as a standard model. 
On the performance of these two 
engines and without any solicitation 
or advertising of any kind, a pleas- 
ing number of orders have been 
practically forced on the manufac- 
turers, and while the production of 
this new type for the 1924 season 
will be limited, there will undoubt- 
edly be a great many of the newer 
boats powered with this model. 





Edson’s Special Exhaust Hose 

The Edson Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Boston, Mass., have re- 
cently perfected and placed on the 
market a new type of exhaust hose 
for power boats that has proved a 
great advantage over the old pipe 
exhaust lines. Ordinary hose has 
been tried in the past, but has not 
been found durable. The Edson 
Company have turned out a special 
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SAIL 


Bermuda 
By The New “Arcadian” 


Only 48 hours from the chill of winter to the balmy tropical 
climate of these beautiful flower-decked isles. Bathing 
throughout the year, golf, tennis, fishing and boating. Sailings 
every Saturday by the magnificent new ARCADIAN, “The 
Cruising Ship Wonderful,” 19,500 tons displacement. By far 
the largest and most luxurious liner ever in the Bermuda trade. 
Moderate rates. No passports required. 





West Indies Cruise 


By The Palatial “Orca” 
February 20th 





Down to the sunny tropics and the historic Spanish Main. To 
lovely islands and picturesque old towns. A fascinating cruise 
by the palatial ORCA, 25,500 tons displacement. Specially 
built for tropical service. Itinerary includes Nassau, Havana, 
Kingston, Panama Canal, Cartagena, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, St. Juan, Ber- 
muda. Rates $250 up. No passports required. 





Europe 


Regular sailings to Cherbourg, Southampton and Hamburg 
by the famous “O” steamers OHIO, ORCA, ORDUNA and 
ORBITA. 





The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston Street, Boston 
117 W. Washington Street, Chicago 





Detroit — Minneapolis — San Francisco — Seattle 


Vancouver Toronto Halifax ——_—_ 
>. Legh 
EE 
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The booth of L. W. Ferdinand & Company, where marine glues, seam composition, 


and the like were exhibited, was extremely interesting. 


exhaust hose particularly adapted 
to stand hard usage resulting from 
the combination of chemical action 
in the exhaust gases and heat coup- 
led with salt water where chemical 
and corrosive action is so detri- 
mental to iron pipe or ordinary 
hose. 

This hose is reinforced with 
metal rings throughout its circum- 
ference and its installation can be 
made in a short time, there being no 
elbows or unions to bother with, 
and their attendant dangers of leak- 
age. Those who use it say that it 
will outlast any iron or metal pipe 
used for exhaust lines. Several of 
the Boston and Gloucester fisher- 
men, now using this special exhaust 
hose, have found it has lasted over 
four times as long as any pipe or 
other type of exhaust line and gives 
every indication that it will con- 
tinue in service indefinitely. 





Kelvin-White Navigating 
Instruments 


There were so many interesting 
exhibits at the Show that one 
hardly knows what stood out be- 
yond the others in special interest 
to the yacht owner. That of the 
Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Com- 
pany, of navigating appliances, cer- 
tainly held the attention of all skip- 
pers. This firm outfitted many 
boats in the Bermuda Race last 
year, and usually furnish the bridge 
outfits on boats built or designed 
by Lawley, Hand, Alden, Herre- 
shoff, Consolidated Company and 
others. 

Everything from course protrac- 
tors, both plain and patented types, 
to compass correcters, were ex- 
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hibited. This latter article is selling 
like hot cakes, and enables a man 
to take out any deviation of his 
compass by the shifting of a few 
trays of magnets, without the 
necessity of having the compass 
compensated by an adjuster. All 
types of binoculars, wunderlight 
compasses and sextants, were to be 
seen at the Show exhibit of this 
company. 





Cousens and Pratt Move to 


New Quarters 

The opening of the year 1924 
finds the old and well known firm 
of Cousens and Pratt, of Boston, 
installed in new quarters at 493 C 
Street, which is in the Brown- 
Wales Building. This is located 
within five minutes’ walk of their 
former address, 274 Summer 
Street. The firm welcomes visitors 
to their new factory, whose equip- 
ment and facilities have been in- 
creased to meet the demand for a 
growing business. 





The yard of Charles H. McDonald at Daytona, Fla., has been very busy this winter 


Stearns Marine Engines 

Among the engine exhibits, that 
of the Stearns Motor Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Ludington, Mich., 
stopped all of the motor boat own- 
ers. In addition to the former line 
of Stearns marine models, a new 
engine was shown, the MER 16- 
valve motor. This is a 4-cylinder 
outfit with a number of new fea- 
tures that makes it particularly in- 
teresting to the yacht owner. 





Florida Boat Yards Prepare 
for Busy Season 


That the winter season is going to 
be a busy one afloat in Florida and 
southern waters, is apparent from 
the activities in Southern boat 
yards, where all are busy overhaul- 
ing craft and building new ones. 
At the well equipped yards of 
Charles M. McDonald and Son, 
Daytona, Fla., there is a new 50- 
foot combination day boat and 
cruiser under way for Mr. James 
Gamble, of Cincinnati, Ohio. She 
has a 16 foot beam with very com- 
modious quarters, and is to be 
powered with a 54 H.P. Standard 
motor. The same yard has also 
launched a new combination cruiser 
and fishing boat for W. C. Carnegie 
of Rector, Pa. She is 38 feet long 
and is powered with a 38 H.P. Elco 
motor. Although the yard already 
has three marine railways, two 
more are being built to take care 
of the increased business. A pic- 
ture of this plant, taken from an 
aeroplane, gives a good idea of the 
shops and facilities it offers. 

The Fogal Boatyard Company, 
Miami, Fla., is enjoying the most 
active season it has ever known. 
The yard hauled out 48 yachts dur- 
ing November-December. Building 
is an auxiliary schooner yacht for 
Mr. Frederick Kip of Montclair, 
N. J. She is 80 feet over all, 30 
feet beam, with seven foot draft, 
outside lead, and is equipped with 
a 60 h.p. oil engine. 





fitting out and building boats for the Florida season. 
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Huntley & Palmers 
World Famous 


BISCUITS 








PSO WEETMEATS —joyous morsels that fairly melt 
«“ glee away in your mouth. 
cA Biscuit ; 
You have, of course, tasted these gems of 
' \ tot , ems, 
for CAS confection; these biscuits that are so tender, 
so melting, so smooth and light; these delicacies that are 
Everybody’ s made by chefs who know the uttermost secrets of their art. 
i Truly, Huntley & Palmer offer you the aristocrats of 
Taste fine biscuits. 
For their irresistible goodness, we suggest any of the 
following: 
“Breakfast” Biscuit —instead of 
toast; “Dinner” or “Cheesette” 
Biscuits— with soup or oysters. 
For tea—“Albert”’,“Butter Fin- 
gers’, “Tea Rusks”’, “Oval Rich 
Tea”, “Petit Buerre’’, “Vanilla 
Sugar Wafers’}““Thin Arrowroot’} 
“Nice’’, “Wheatmeal”,, “Diges- 
tive’’,“Oaten’’,“Sweet Assorted”, 
“Rich Mixed”’ and several other 
varieties. 
Perhaps, tho’, you would prefer a general assortment? 
Ask for a special tin of “Huntley & Palmers Sweet Assorted”. 
The best grocers can supply you 
SOLE R e Te NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES AND 
SENT AT idgways lea a 
COMPANY 
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The new single cylinder 4-5 h.p. DuBrie motor. This engine is made by a company which 
specializes on this one model and size only. 


Du Brie Motors Announce 


1924 Model 

Last year the Du Brie Company 
brought out a single-cylinder four- 
cycle motor which immediately be- 
came so popular that the makers 
say they were nearly swamped with 
orders. These motors have been 
shipped to nearly every country in 
the world and they gave such ex- 
cellent results that the Du Brie 
Company expect a banner year for 
1924. This company is one of the 
largest exclusive builders of single- 
cylinder four-cycle marine engines. 
They devote their entire time to 
turning out this one size motor in 
large production. 

Du Brie motors are of the in- 
board type and are suitable for 
boats from 16 to 30 feet in length. 
In the larger size boats the power 
plant recommended is the twin 
screw installation which has proved 
especially popular among fishermen 
who wish to slow down frequently 
for slow speed in fishing. 

The Du Brie motors are equipped 
with waterproof magneto and bat- 
tery system and are turned out at 
the remarkably low price of $112.50 
complete, with either system of ig- 
nition. A study of the photographs 
of the motors reproduced here 
show a well designed engine hav- 
ing hot spot manifold, pump oiling 
system and hand-hole plate for ex- 
amination of all parts. 
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A well designed counterbalanced 
crank shaft is used and main bear- 
ings are extremely large for so 
small a motor. The engine is rated 
at 5 h. p. but pulls in excess of this 
rating, as it turns a 12 in. x 15 in. 
three-bladed propeller at 1,000r.p.m. 





A Correction 

In the caption to a photograph 
of the Enaj IV, a new steam yacht 
owned by Mr. Thomas S. Bennett, 
which appeared in the January is- 
sue, statement was made that she 
was designed as well as built by 
George Lawley & Son Corp. This 
was an error. She was designed 
by Burgess, Swasey and Paine of 
Boston, and was built by Lawley 
& Sons at Neponset. 





Winner of Kermath 


Guessing Contest 

Mr. J. R. Bardsley, of Yonkers, 
N. Y. was the lucky winner of the 
16 H. P. Kermath Unit Power 
Plant at the New York Motor Boat 
Show. Out of several thousand 
answers to the guessing contest, 
Mr. Bardsley was the only one who 
gave the correct answer, which 
was $1.68 for the average cost per 
year for maintaining over 1,400 
Kermath motors in service from 
one to thirteen years. This con- 
test required a good deal of skill 
and a knowledge of parts for en- 
gine maintenance and the answers 


ran from nothing to $350. There 
were hundreds of answers around 
$50, $75, and $100, showing the 
absolute lack of knowledge on the 
part of many motor boat enthu- 
siasts regarding the low cost of 
maintenance for operating a high 
grade marine engine. 

Mr. Bardsley is to be congratu- 
lated on winning this $500 engine. 
Fortunately he happened to be the 
owner of a 20 x 6 ft. 8 in. raised 
deck cruiser in which the engine 
can be installed most successfully. 


A New Red Top Model 
“Thorobred” 


The most recent achievement of 
the Red Wing Motor Co., Red 
Wing, Minn., manufacturers of the 
famous Thorobred marine motors, 
is the placing on the market of a 
50 H.P. High Speed Red Top 
model. This engine was shown for 
the first time at the recent New 
York Motor Boat Show, where it 
attracted a great deal of attention 
and was sold on the spot. A con- 
siderable number of orders for 
early delivery were received there. 

In appearance the new engine is 
very similar to the old and reliable 
model B 32-40 H.P. Thorobred. 
Many special high speed features 
are incorporated in its manufac- 
ture, such as the use of correctly 
proportioned light weight recipro- 
cating parts and greatly increased 
compression. Two sets of spark 
plugs are provided in the detach- 
able cylinder head, which are fired 
simultaneously by the dual spark 
Robert Bosch magneto. 

The Red Top is a complete unit 
power plant with aluminum crank 
case, oil pan, reverse gear cover 
and hand hole plates, bringing the 
weight down te 650 pounds. Bore 
and stroke is 4% in. x 5 in. Crank 
shaft is 2 in. in diameter and is 
supported by ten inches of main 
bearings. Lubrication is pressure 
feed. Electric starter is optional. 
This new engine will be welcomed 
by many boat owners who want a 
high speed, light weight engine that 
can be relied on to give continuous 
and uninterrupted service. 


Central Park Model Y. C. 
Elects Officers 

The C. P. M. Y. C. has elected 
the following officers for 1924: 

Commodore, John O. Bergh; 
Vice Commodore, Clarence W. 
Bedell; Rear Commodore, Harry 
Johnson; Secretary, Howard Grif- 
fiths; Treasurer, Geo. W. Magal- 
haes; Measurer, Joseph A. Weaver. 
Trustees, Philip Pile, Fred A. 
Branag, George Bender. 
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“Turns Polishing Days Into Holidays” 


The Ship’s Bell and All Bright Work Kept Bright 





“ESCOLAC” is the finished result of countless experiments we have conducted to produce a weather- 
proof and waterproof, transparent, invisible, quick-drying coating to prevent metals from tarnishing or 
rusting either indoors or outdoors. 

Sun, rain or salt water apparently has no effect upon it, and the metal is protected for weeks and 
months, depending upon the amount of physical wear to which the article is subjected. 

Anyone can apply ESCOLAC. Simply polish and clean the metal; then brush, dip or spray on 
ESCOLAC. In a few minutes it is dry. 

To seafaring men accustomed to the sight each morning of the bright work covered with a green 
tarnish from the action of the salt air and spray, ESCOLAC has been welcomed with enthusiasm. 
The everlasting polishing, probably the most disliked work aboard ship, has been done away with on 
deck as well as in the cabins and engine rooms. 


SMITH’S “F RICTIONLESS RACING BOTTOM” 
(Copper Bronze Finish) . 


Used on racing power boat bottoms to eliminate friction and obtain the maximum possible speed. 
Gives a Hard, Glass-Like Finish 


SMITH’S “YACHT BOTTOM GREEN” 


A bottom paint recently placed on the market as the result of years of experiment by EDWARD 
SMITH & CO. We offer this product with the full belief that it is more non-fouling than any bottom 
paint on the market. With CUP DEFENDER VARNISH as a vehicle it gives assurance of long 
life and adherence to the hull. 


SMITH’S “YACHT DECK PAINT BUFF” 


A deck paint which will not turn “chalky” even in Southern waters—made from hard fossil gums— 
contains no rosin or ester gum. 


lfiicd deny. EDWARD SMITH & CO., ° S.tsent 




















A MERIC AN Boys Today — Men Tomorrow 
“FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTY” 
Build a boat of this type from our construc- 


Yacht Sails||.—..., 0m.. 










well known 
American Naval 
Architect and 


. equipped with 
that are 100% American colts tenth to the 


and are second to none world famous 
sail makers Rat- 


sey and Lapthorn, 
Ltd. 


MADB IN AMERICA 


DIMENSIONS 
25 inches over-all; 6% 
eS inch beam; 6% inch 
4 ) draught; painted; top 
\ side— black, white, 
"\ gray; under side— 


We make sails of Wamsutta Yacht \ green, red in above 





x Send for combination. 
Duck made in New Bedford, Free Ey, sy 
Catalogue of SS ee io Send for Free 
U. s. A. Sail and - 48 | Seay Catalogue of 
Power neue and 
. Boats cquipment 
We offer to American yachtsmen No, 202 No. 202A 


sails made of American Yacht Duck 
by American sail makers. 


PRICE COMPLETE READY TO SAIL, $18.50 


The “Coot” represents the best and fastest model of 

Is Your Yacht a conventional sea-going type of sailing yacht of 
her length that can be produced. 

100% A The only store of its kind in America. Carrying 

mericane Scale Models, both complete and construction sets 


of sail and power boats and engines. Exact repro- 
ductions down to the smallest detail. 


C:E:BECKMAN CO.|| OSS 2e me. 


CALL AT OUR SALES ROOM 


Yacht Sails That Set. New Bedford, Mass. 415 Madison Avenue at 48th Street New York 
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ANNITN & co. 


FLAGS 


N E 


STREET NEW YC 

















For Illustrated tot Dechiane on 


8ST. GEORGE HOTEL, B 
Magnificent Tiled Swimming Pool. 





(Bermuda  -o yey caine Steamers) 
BERMUDA Playground of Eternal Springtime 
(Temperature 60° to 70°) Only 2 Days from New York 
MODERN HOTELS—NO PASSPORTS—ALL SPORTS 
Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Riding, Horse-Racing, etc. 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY From New York Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic liners 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” and S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


EACH 14,000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 
Landing passengers bar ae | at Hamilton Dock, avoiding inconvenience and delay of 
by t ~- Bm 


eable. 
West Indies Cruises —Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 
teamer Sailing Every 14 Days. 
Bermuda or West Indies write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., N. Y. 


local Tourist ent 
ERM! DA—Finest ies and Service. Tennis, Golf, 





Tickets int 





Furness Bermuda Line, New York 














Hotel Franklin 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
500 feet from Beach and Steel Pier 
European Plan 
Cafeteria attached 
Send for Booklet 


BELL & COPE, 
Owners and Props. 











Also operating 
Hotel Morton 
opposite. 
Model Marine steam engine, 
%” x %”, made of bronse, 
Canetti gewar Bg on 


$22.50, 
Send 100 im stampe fer 
catalogue te 


Model Machine Shop Ce. 
415-17 East 7ist St. 
w York City 








The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 


/-CANVAS 


pao ST. JAMES 


Times Squ:.e 
>NEW YORK 
CITY 








t 

Send postal for rates and book- “Sunshine is 
let. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. every room.” 

An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the at- 
mosphere and appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 

8 to 5 minutes’ walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, “L” roads, surface 
cars, bus lines. 

Within 8 minttes “Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 











GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
Telephone Connection 


; 9 and 16 Elmwood Road, Swampscott, Mass. 











THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Ine. 
Marine Plum bing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 











WINTER > 


OF 
DESCRIPTION 


| Ie 5 am ¢ 


PHONE, BEEKMAN 1847 


Handling Small Boats at Sea 
(Continued from page 85) 
float type, as it is stronger and 

stands more wear and tear. 

The dimensions of sea anchor for 
a deep keel boat of about 20 feet 
waterline should be as follows: 
Diameter of mouth, 20 inches; 
length of bag, 30 inches; opening 
at point, two inches. For larger 
boats, add for every foot more of 
waterline one inch to the diameter 
of mouth and an inch and a half to 
the length of bag. Increase the 
width of the opening at point in 
proportion. A sea anchor with a 
30-inch ring should have a point 
opening of four inches. 

A square-mouthed sea anchor of, 
say, 30 inches in width is construct- 
ed as follows: Two flat, wooden or 
iron bars, each 48 inches in length, 
are fastened to each other in the 
middle with a pin swivel. The 
mouth of the canvas bag in this 
case is shaped square and rope is 
sewn all round, leaving a small 
loop at the four corners in order to 
haul the bag out taut and secure it 
to the ends of the bars. If wooden 
bars are used, put a weight on the 
sea anchor to sink it to the re- 
quired depth. When not in use the 
bag may be taken off, and after 
being dried, wrapped around the 
bars, which are brought together on 
the swivel pin, and the whole stored 
away in a dry place. 

The dimensions of sea anchor for 
a deep keel boat of 30 feet water- 
line are: Mouth, 28 inches square; 
length of bag, 42 inches; opening 
at point, 4 inches. For larger boats 
add proportionately, as before. 

A small strop, by which it is 
hauled on board, should be placed 
over the point opening in both 
styles of sea anchor. Two bridle 
ropes, to which the ancher mouth 
is fastened, must be of the same 
length as the bag, and should con- 
tinue along and be sewn to the lat- 
ter down to its point. With the 


COVERS | 


WATERPROOF COVERS MADE TO FIT YOUR BOAT —TARPAULINS ALL SIZES 


: Cc. R. DANIELS, _ inc 


| 15 SOUTH S TREET 


MAN 234 MANUFACTURERS 


HONE SEND FOR MEASU 


RiIn< DIAGRAM SAMPLES AND PRICES 


EVERY THING MADE Of 





















square type they run over the cor- 
ners and edges. A cork float of 
sufficient size to keep the anchor 
suspended at a depth of fifteen feet 
completes the outfit. All iron parts 
should be galvanized, and every- 
thing must be made of the best ma- 
terial. 

Ed. Note: Nearly every yachts- 
man has heard of Captain Voss 
and his long voyages in the little 
canoe Tilikum and the yawl Sea 
Queen, although few of them know 
anything of the details of these ad- 
venturesome trips. In 1912 Cap- 
tain Voss published an account of 
these voyages in a book, entitled 
VENTURESOME VOYAGES 
OF CAPTAIN VOSS. It was 
printed in Japan, but it had almost 
no circulation in this country. In 
an appendix to this work were 
some observations made by Cap- 
tain Voss on the handling of small 
vessels at sea in heavy weather, 
and as his observations were the 
result of actual experience and not 
theory, what he says on the sub- 
ject is of particular interest to 
yachtsmen, particularly by reason 
of the ocean voyages and races that 
are growing to be quite common. 
We are, therefore, publishing here- 
with the appendix of this book with 
no other apologies. 





Gulfweed 
(Continued from page 105) 
too far. Leave not less than % 
inch at the very least. Fasten 
planks to chine with galvanized 
screws spaced about 8 inches. 
Skipjacks are often built with a 
lap seam and a small nailing strip 
reinforcing the side plank, as 
shown in one of the sketches. This 
construction is very good for a 
flat-bottomed boat, and fair for a 
skipjack with very shallow angle of 
V-bottom, particularly if the chine 
runs to bottom of stem instead of 
half-way up. It is supposed to be 
an easy method. But I think it 
makes more work than it saves 
where the lap seam must change to 
a butt seam forward, with corre- 
sponding change in shape of nail- 
ing strip. Another “easy” way is to 
omit all chine log or nailing strip 
and back the seam by butt blocks 
fitted in the angle of the planks be- 
tween each frame. But fitting 50 
blocks of varying angle and twist 
by cut and trial is a weary job. My 
experience in building my own boats 
has convinced me that most of the 
“easy” ways were invented by the 
man who sailed around Cape Horn 
to save the trouble of locking 
through the Panama Canal. 
(To be continued) 
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Where Columbus Landed 


OWN in the “Island of Enchant- 

ment,” down where Columbus 
landed over 400 years ago—there is 
the Switzerland of the tropics; there 
four centuries of Spanish occupation 
are reflected in the life, romance, man- 
ners and customs of the quaint old 
Porto Rican towns. You can enjoy 
them this season by taking the 


16-DAY CRUISE 


$150 % 
ALL EXPENSES 


Modern vessels equipped for tropical 
service. Ship is your hotel for entire 
voyage to and around the Island, 
touching at principal ports and return 
to New York. There’s a sailing every 
Saturday. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture. 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 


PORTO RICO 
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“CLYTIE” 


International 6 Metre Team 
1922 and 1923 


FREDERICK M. HOYT 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Racing and Cruising Yachts Designed 
and their construction supervised. 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
TELEPHONE, MURRAY HILL 3748 





Whether new or old is the result of careful 
planning and skilled workmanship and as such 
is entitled to well selected and serviceable fittings 
and equipment. 

Our long experience in the game enables us to 
supply you with goods that will bring out the 
capabilities of your boat and add to her appear- 
ance and comfort. 

In making up your plans for next season’s sail- 
ing, which should be done at once, you will do 
well to take our Catalog and consider the Car- 
penter Motor Boat Specialties and other up to 
date devices it contains. 


Sent free on application 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 


202 W. Austin Avenue CHICAGO 











The Snowdon Boat 
To Sail To Row To Motor 


Complete 
With or Without Outboard Motor 


ie cach ih ai: a a sll 
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" Ideal for ae Yosumiine 
and for Class Racing 
Safe — Able — Fast 


LENGTH 14 FT,, BEAM 4 FT. 7 IN., SAIL 130 sq. FT. 
OAK AND MAHOGANY, COPPER FASTENED 


Vargo Trading Corpn. 
53 Park Place Barclay 0680 New York 

















House boat SEAWARD—%5 ft. long, 17 ft. beam. 
2-4 cyl. 50-60 H.P. 20th CENTURY MOTORS 


We build yachts complete and there 
is no divided responsibility. Our 
20th Century Motor, which we 
build in our own shop, is one of the 
leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, 
furnished and equipped, at prices 
that cannot be equalled when con- 
struction and finish are considered. 
Let US figure on your new yacht 
for next season. 


New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. 


Morris 
Heights 
New York City 





20th CENTURY MOTOR 
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OWNER, HENRY FORD 


STALIA 


DESIGNED BY H. J. GIELOW 
BUILT BY PUSEY AND JONES 


FITTED WITH LARSEN’S PERFECT MADE YACHT AWNINGS 


IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
YACHT CANVAS, 
WAMSUTTA DUCK, 
LINEN ROPE, 

WIRE RIGGING 


YACHT SAILS, 

ICE YACHT SAILS, 
SKATING SAILS, 
CANOE SAILS, 
SPRAY HOODS 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


45 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CABLE 
“LOULAR” NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 
BEEKMAN 6674 
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MODEL YACHT BUILDERS 





MODEL TRAWLER, TUGBOAT, etc., 4 ft. overall. 
Set of parts and plans similar to above. Price 
32/6, carriage paid. 


12-METRE MODEL. L.O.A., 63 in.; L.W®., 41 in.; 
Beam, 12.5 in.; Draught, 8.15 in. Set of parts to 
construct this Model, with all brass screws, cop- 
per pins, and set of construction and sail plans. 
All parts cut from best selected mahogany. 
Price 47/6 net, carriage paid. 


6-METRE MODEL (2 in. to 1 ft.). 
Beam, 13 in.; L.W.L., 41 in.; 
Set of parts and plans obtainable. 
net, carriage paid. 


5-RATER MODEL. L.O.A., 42% in.; L.W.L., 30 in.: 
Beam, 10 in.; Draught, 7 in. Set of parts and 
plans. This set includes lead keel, mast and 
spars. Price 30/-, carriage paid. This Model 
being only 9% Ibs. weight when complete is 
most suitable for boys and has been adopted 
by several M.Y. Clubs as a one-design class for 
juvenile members. 


DICKIE & LENNOX 


Model Yacht Designers 


195 High Street, AYR, Scotland 
Please enclose stamped envelope for replies. 


L.O.A., 64 in.; 
Draught, 10 in. 
Price 52/6 
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Credit to 
the 
Sailmaker 


AlLScut from Wam- 

sutta Duck will be 
acredit tothe sailmaker 
after a season of hard 
racing. Stoutly made 
and thoroughly sea- 
soned Wamsutta will 














They Use Wamsutta iss 
C.E, Beckman Co. Cousens & Pratt old its shape, giving 
irene Raw” the fall benefit of your 
Geo. B: Carpenter & Co. sail area. 
Heereoked — Send for a sample 


HOWE & BAINBRIDGE, 220 Commercial Street, Boston 


WAMSUTTA 


YACHT DUCK 


Made in America for American Yachts 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N. Y. 
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49 ft. W. L. Auxiliary Schooner 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 


Building by 
THE 
CUMBERLAND SHIPBUILDING CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Facilities for building under cover up to 80 ft. 


Supervision of yacht building by 
SAMUEL H. BROWN, JR. 











88-FOOT AUX. SCHOONER 


E. LOCKWOOD HAGGAS 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


NINETEEN YEARS PRACTICAL 

EXPERIENCE IN THE DESIGN- 

ING OF HIGH GRADE MOTOR 
AND SAILING YACHTS 





14 S. WISSAHICKON AVE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








KELVIN & WILFRID 0. WHITE CO. 
Montreal BOSTON New York 


The White Patent tor 
will overcome your compass troubles. Send for circular. Tad $15.00 


The Walker Excelsior Yacht Log 
The best yacht log made. Circular on request 


Bound in nae Canvas---plain and legible. Orders taken now for spring delivery 
Also new editions of ELDRIDGE CHARTS on cloth 


A-—N: Y. to New London, 1 sheet........ $3.00 
B—New London to Gay Head, 1 sheet...... 2.50 
C—Gay Head to Chatham, 1 1 sheet......... 2.50 
D—Chatham to Gloucester, 1 sheet........ 2.50 
E—Gloucester to Kennebec, 1 sheet........ 2.50 


New charts, new information, courses, distances, plans of small 
harbors, etc. The best for cruising. 
The Eldridge Tide and Pilot Book, 1924 
New matter, including lights and fog signals, courses and distances, 
Rockland to Cape Henry. Price $1.00. Gives the turning of the 
currents, which is often more important than the tide. 


EDSON 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


STEERING GEARS 


for 


SAILING SHIPS and YACHTS 
WORLD FAMOUS 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 
375 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 


se ESTABLISHED 1859 














Chas. A. Anderson 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER 
OF FINE 


Cape Cod Cat Boats 


ALL TYPES OF 


Auxiliary and Power Cruisers and Workboats 
Power Dories, Skiffs and Rowboats 
Gas and Oil Engines and Installation 


WAREHAM MASS. 








Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


Superior design and construction—Mini- 
mum fuel consumption—Maximum un- 
interrupted service—Unequalled control 
and carburetion—Equipped for fresh 
and salt water. 


tra 4 Cyl. 70 H.P. Weight 1275 Ibs. 





HSM 6 Cyl. 100 H.P. Weight 1525 Ibs. 
LM 4 Cyl. 125 H.P. Weight 1175 lbs. 
LM 6 Cyl. 200 H.P. Weight 1400 Ibs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO., Inc. 


Eastern Branch, 883 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


TWO 
TYPES 
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Rod Wing Crarebred 


A FAVORITE POWER PLANT 
FOR AUXILIARIES 
Sturdy—Dependable 

Economical in Operation 

SEVEN SIZES FROM 4 TO 50 H.LP. 

Write for Catalog 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 


Models A, 14-20 H.P., and AA, 18-24 H.P. “THOROBREDS” with Paragon reverse Dep’t Y Red Wing, Minn., U. 8S. A. 


gear running in oil bath. Bosch high tension magneto ignition. 
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Decoration 


Recent alterations in the fur- 
niture, hangings, etc., aboard 
the houseboat CAPTIVA for 
Payne Whitney, Esq., _ the 
WHILEAWAY for Harry Payne 
Whitney, Esq., and the work 
now in progress for George F. 
Baker, Jr., aboard the VIKING, 
attest the confidence these 
yachtsmen and Walker and Gil- 
lette, Architects, repose in us. 

We invite inquiries from yacht 
owners and naval architects. Es- 
timates furnished from blue 
prints. 

Maker of Modern and Period 
Furnishings and Hangings. 


JOSEPH LIESNER 


Interior Decorator 


234-36 E. 39th St., New YorkCity 


Telephone: Murray Hill 1308 


CUS OeR 






CHINA FOR YACHTS 


6 Bare finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may al- 
' ways be had at Ovington’s. 







Whether you want a sim- 
ple set or one more elabo- 
rate, it is well to know 
Ovington’s, whose excep- 
tional facilities and 78- 
year-old experience are at 
™~ your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Ninth Street 
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SCARAMOUCHE 


has proved herself one of the most successful of the small cruising schooners 
and established a world record, for a yacht of her size, of 177—169—174 
—154 nautical miles in four consecutive days (equal to the length of 
the Bermuda race, in 96 hours) during an ocean trip of 1,200 miles 
from Seattle to Los Angeles. 

Although next to the smallest yacht in a fleet of fourteen she won the 
long distance race from San Pedro to Santa Barbara, on actual elapsed 
time, finishing first, and defeating all the cruisers irrespective of size. 

The best of construction, good freeboard, able, seaworthy and fast. 

Your requirements for new or second hand yachts, of all types, will 
be given my personal attention. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK 
720 Pacific Finance Bldg. Naval Architect Los Angeles, California 





Semi Fisherman 
41 x 80 x 12 x 6% 
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A New Palmer Model 


Two horsepower Weight 97 Ibs. 





Other sizes up to 80 H. P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONN. 


BRANCHES: 


Baltimore Boston Jacksonville New York 
Norfolk Philadelphia Portiand, Me. 











“VAGRANT” 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 


Sailmakers 





City Island, New Pork Citp 


Telephone: City Island 1013-1243 








Household Marine Ranges 


“The 
Best 
A ” 








Built strong and 
sturdy for lasting 
service—all sizes 
and up to the 
minute improve- 
ments. 

Write 


The White Warner Co. 
Taunton, Mass. 


Boston Ojfice 
21 Union St. 








HYDE TURBINE TYPE PROPELLERS 







Speed 
Efficiency 
Reliability 


Our booklet 
“Propeller Effi- 
ciency” will be sent 
free upon request 


HYDE WINDLASS CO.. Dept. F, Bath, Maine, U.S. A. 

















DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Send for our Booklets “How to Make 
Your Boat Leakproof” and “Marine 
— to Use and How to Use 
Rag 

JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUES 

IN ALL THE VARIOUS 
GRADES 

Each grade is for a different purpose. 
IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU USE 
THE GRADE WE RECOMMEND. 
Any old boat so long as the frames are 
in fair condition can be made watertight by following the in- 
structions in the above booklets. This applies to anything that 
floats from a canoe to a yacht, wood or steel. 

Put your leak troubles up to us—we will help you to stop them. 
For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hard- 
ware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 
L. W. FERDINAND & CoO. 

152 Kneeland S&t., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 






























A CROSS GEAR BOX 


is a connecting link between a 
misplaced, unbalanced slow speed 
motor boat and one that can be 
balanced to give maximum speed 
with easy riding qualities. There 
is a size to suit your requirements. 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE CO. 


3258 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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AMIDA 


Owned by E. R. Behrend, Newport, R. I. 
52’ O. A., 38’ W. L., 12’ Beam, 7’ Draft 





CHARLES -D - MOWER 


Naval Architeét 
3450 MADISON AVENUE 





at Forty Fifth Street 

~NEW YORK: 
Yacht Brok ‘ Téleph 
Zachetrerage, Ke 9 Tlcrome 























The Auxiliary You Have Long Waited for is Here— 
The Casey 26-Foot Auxiliary Sloop 


Don’t judge this boat by the published dimensions. See the boat 
itself. You will be surprised at the full headroom, the 4 perma- 
nent berths, the splendid galley and the toilet room forward. 


Beside these unusual accommodations on a boat of this size, she 
is seaworthy, fast under sail or power and a beauty to look at. 
The construction is husky, durable and a yacht job all through. 


She is designed by cruising men for cruising men, and every- 
thing about it is ship shape and practical for long or short 


Place your order at once for spring delivery. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
FAIRHAVEN MASS. 

















Something Instruments 
New y suited to all 
An invaluable craft. Any 
aid to the size, style or 
navigator, speed. 





SEND TODAY for our catalog of MARINE INSTRUMENTS. 
It illustrates, describes and prices the best makes of sextants, 
clocks, chronometers, logs, tachometers, compasses, binoculars 
and many other instruments. Send your name our mailing 
list. We will keep you posted on the latest things in navigation. 


MASTERS MFG. CO. 60 State St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A- 














Manufacturers of marine supplies will find it 

able to cultivate the market provided and maintained 
by the owners of the vast pleasure and commercial 
work boat fleets on the western seaboard through 


PACIFIC 
MOTOR BOAT 


The Only Motor Boat Journal Published on the 
Pacific Coast 
Full information regarding the ind , the 
7 7 ps 


methods of distribution and means 
buyers sent upon request. 


PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT 
71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash., U. 8. A. 











Non-Capsizable Non-Sinkable 
16-Foot Red Wing Sloop 


Yachts from 16 to 160 Feet in Length 
LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, OONN, 


























Here is a Special Subscription Offer on 


BCID, 


HIS is the best time of the year to do your Winter reading. Everyone is too busy 
sailing in the summer to do much reading on their favorite subject, but here is a chance 
to stock up with books that will not only, make pleasant reading in the long winter even- 


ings, but will enable you to make yourself more proficient in the handling of your boat, or to 
avoid some of the mistakes you have made in the past. 


Get busy for the 1924 season afloat, which is going to be the best ever, and brush up on 


the racing rules, on your navigation, on engine operation, on boat building and the like. 


Just stick your fist on the order blank below and take advantage of the special offers 


here indicated, which embrace a number of practical, interesting and useful books. 


You will be interested in each and every issue of YACHTING during the year. You can’t 
afford to miss one. 
Special Offer—$4.25 Special Offer—$5.00 Special Offer—$5.20 
YACHTING for 1 year YACHTING for 1 year One year’s subscription to 

bought singly .......... $4 bought singly .......... $4.20 YACHTING and 


Any one of the books men- 


Any one of the books men- “American Yacht Racing Rules,” 


tioned below ........... tioned below .......... 2.00 by Parsons, Macdonough and 
it ouaib Spedden. 
$5.20 $6.20 Every racing yachtsman and 


yacht club and every regatta 





“Navigation for an Amateur,” 
by Morton. 
“Reading the 
Longstreth. 
“Small Boat Building,” by Pat- 

terson. 
“Ice Boating,” edited by H. L. 

Stone. 

If more than one book is 
wanted add $1.00 to offer price 
for each book. 


Weather,” by 


“Whys and Wherefores of 
Navigation,” by Bradford. 
“The Brassbounder,” by Capt. 
Bone. 
“The Rover,” the latest book 
by Joseph Conrad. 
“Track of the Typhoon,” 
Nutting. 
If more than one book is 
wanted add $2.00 to offer price 
for each book. 


by 


committee member, should have 
a copy of this book. It will 
save one a lot of portests; it 
will save the regatta committees 
a lot of worry in deciding pro- 
tests; it will give everyone the 
inside information on the racing 
rules, why they are, and what 
they mean, better than any 
other book on the market. 








Please send me the following books: 
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YACHTING, INC., 
25 W. 43rd St., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $............ for 1 year’s subscrip- 
tion to YACHTING and the book or books men- 


tioned opposite. 
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SEND NAME TO: 
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Canadian and Foreign postage 50c etra per year. 























CHAS. P.McCLELLAN 





YACHT SAILS 


Patented One Man Boat Tops 
and Spray Hoods 


FACTORY AND OFFICE 


22 Boomer St., Fall River, Mass. 
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Fer rit pee: 


Cruising puta 


The most Powerful Anti-Fouler and Protection against Destructive 
Borers. Has a Hard and peculiar Slippery Finish invaluable for 
Racing and Speed—Lasts practically indefinitely. Unequalled for 
Tropical waters as a Protection against Teredos. All First Class 
Yacht Yards and Dealers. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 








STEERING GEARS 
FANCY WOOD WHEELS 
EXHAUST HOSE 
STERN BEARINGS 
BILGE PUMPS 


High Quality Marine 
Specialties 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


NEW YORK 375 BROADWAY 
7 WATER ST. Est. 1859 BOSTON, MASS. 











Cape Cod 
Baby Knockabout 


(as shown) keel or center 
board. A _ standard class at 
many yacht clubs. 18 ft. o. a. 
$400. 


8 standard types of sail boats 
to choose from. Prices, $75 to 
$3,500. Lengths, 14 ft. to 35 
ft. Designs by Boardman; 
Burgess, Swasey & Paine; 














Hoyt; and Winslow. Also 
row boats and motor boats. 


Cape Cod Ship Building Corp. 


18 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








Exhibiting at Grand Central Palace, New York, Jan. 4-12, 1924 











Cap’n Allswell Says: 





bigger'n I thought. 


Se, The Columbian Bronze Corporation, 236 N. Main Street, Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 


C&D COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 





Science is a lot bigger’n I thought 
I used to figger science was just somethin’ to keep professors from workin’. But since I found 
that it's science that makes Columbian Propellers pull so like a whale, I've decided that it's a lot 


New York City Sales, 44 Third Avenue 


















MINOT, OLSEN 422 THURBER. tno. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 


COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
CRUISING YACHTS 
HEAVY OIL. PROPULSION 


86 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











for 


Construction 
Building Your Own Me Model Yacht 


The success of a model depends on correct design 
and balance. I will furnish full set blue prints, 
of lines, ~~ plans, table of offsets, and fittings of 
the followi models : 

40” OA —~ Hi. GE DUE wd cccscccrccescse $4.00 
40” OA schooner yacht a mainsail) .» 4.00 
36” OA racing sloop PRee ecosedbncesooeses 4 
Se Ce ee es nos nn, a cocdabonseentne 
cj THOS. DARLING, 22 East 128th St., New York, N. ’. 














The largest and fastest sail- 
ing boat in the Country for 
the money. For circular and 
price address, 


J. H. PERRINE, 
Barnegat, New Jersey 
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NAVAL ARC: ENGI- 
NEERS, YACHT KER3 
for al 


Re- 

including High 

Spect Ceuising, Stanek 
. Sail and Auxiliary 


Yaehts; Houseboats and Com- 


HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc. 


25 WEST 43d ST., NEW YORK 
Plans and specifications for new yachts should be prepared 
now to assure delivery for next season 





Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 
Cable Address: A. B. C. Code, 
Crogie, New York 


Large List of American and 
European Yachts of all Types— 
For Sale, Charter or Exchange. 
Commercial Vessels, Insurance. 
Descriptions and Photos Sub- 





Vessels. Alterations 
No charge for listing mitted upon Receipt of Inquiry. 
— " - HENRY J. WIKLOW, Ine. . ’ 
ey hee Sak a NAVAL AACHITECTS, EnciInecers 
ve ¥ , y 5 AND YACHT BROKERS 
y 7 : hack “ ; aff oe * 4 ‘ ; ww 5 W. 65ra &.. > ew YORE 
win 8d 
“1 HENRY J. G W, Ine., 
9 ‘ : ‘ 





N?: 8184—FOR SALE—Cruising houseboat, 52’ x 47’ 8” x 14 x 3. 

Built 1920. Standard motor. One double and single stateroom, 
bath-room, large saloon and deck house. All in first class condition. 
Ideal boat for Florida. Inspectable New York. Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc., 25 West 48rd Street, New York City. 











O. 7866. Best purchase for quality at reasonable price. 93’ x 18’ 

x 8 10”, suitable Florida and Cuba. Twin screw, handsome, 
able cruiser in commission, owner abroad. Built 1918, prominent 
firm, Speedway motors, teak deck trim, 12-14 miles, 3 double, 1 single 
stateroom, bath, exceptional crew quarters. Condition 100 per cent. 
Deck dining saloon. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St. 








N2: 8310. FOR SALE. Opportunity. Largest accommodations for 

boat of size. 45 x 18 x 3, speed actual 9 miles. Built 1921, fine 
condition, can be ready start South short notice. 6 cyl. 66 H.F. 
motor finest order. Completely equipped. Crew stateroom, double 
and single for owner, main saloon and deck house, sleep 6. Henry J. 
Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St. 
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N2. 8196—FOR SALE—Here is the boat for Florida as well as 

Northern waters, in commission New York. 49/ 11” x 18’ 7 
x 3’; new electric starting 50 horse Standard motor, gives speed 10 
miles cruising, able sea boat, finest condition; built 1922. Double 


and single stateroom, main saloon, deck saloon, shower bath, sleeps 
6-7 comfortably, Delco lighting plant, one man control. Reasonable. 
Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., New York. 





HENRY Sotefow, tee, 
HAVA. AROHITECTS, ShemEERS 
ano YSOKT GROKERS 
a6 W. 65rd &. NEw YORE 
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N?®: 7217—FOR SALE—Desirable 55’ bridge deck cruiser. Double 

stateroom, large saloon, galley, ete. 20th Century engine. Speed 
11 miles; further particulars from Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 24 West 
48rd Street, New York City. 





HENRY J. GIELOW, The... 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINGERS 
ANO YACHT GROKERS 
wm 25 W. 4ora St, KEW YORK 





N?2: 8280—FOR SALE—Most desirable 73’ twin screw power yacht. 
Built 1923. Two double staterooms, bath-room. Accommodates 
6 in owner’s party. Sterling engines. Speed 16-18 miles. Inspectable 


New York. Price attractive. Suitable for Florida cruising. Henry 
J. Gielow, Inc., 25 West 43d Street, New York City. 








See toe EO Sa i . 
O. 7584—FOR CHARTER FLORIDA. Desirable, able cruiser for 
South, 100’ x 17’ x 5’; entirely overhauled 1923 with two new 
6-cylinder 20th Century motors installed. Just returned from cruise 
to New Brunswick coast. Accommodations larger than any house- 
boat of same size. One double, 5 staterooms. H. J. Gielow, Inc., 
25 West 48d St., New York City. 

















NO. 9565—FOR SALE—Well 

known single screw wood hull 
steam yacht, all perfect’ condition, 
fully equipped. Dimensions, 131’ 
x 109’ x 17’ x 6’ 9”.. Cruising speed 
12-13 knots. Designed and built 
well known firm New York, always 
well owned and kept up. Three 
double, three single staterooms, 
deck dining room and social hall, 
full headroom, sleeps 8-10, two 
baths, three owner’s toilets, two 
officers’ rooms, roomy crew quar- 
ters forward. Deck houses and 
owner’s quarters finished mahog- 
any, handsomely furnished. Four 
boats, including Lawley built 


launch. Triple expansion engine, 8%”, 14” and 23” by 12” stroke, watertube boiler, 250 pounds pressure, steam heat 





and windlass. Economical consumption and maintenance. Reasonable. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. 
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NO. 8991—Price rea- 

sonable. Handsom- 
est keel cruising auxili- 
ary schooner available, 
owner cannot use, 66’ x 
@ Fz Fe &:G, 
Four cycle motor, speed 
6 miles, electric lighted, 
completely found. Built 
our design, best possible 
construction, 1917; most 
desirable of size ever 
built. Double, single 
stateroom saloon, sleeps 
five. Wonderful condi- 
tion, new sails. Henry 
J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 
43d St., N. Y. 











QO. 8810—Price reasonable. Well known cruising houseboat, built 1921, strong construction, 
good sea boat, fully equipped, fine condition, near New York. Dimensions, 45’ x 138’ 3” x 
8’; hot and cold running water, bath. 45-60 H.P. 6-cylinder electric starting motor, all bridge 
controlled, speed nine miles. Delco plant. Double, single stateroom, saloon. Sleeps 5-6 per- 


sons. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York. 











two 800 H. P. heavy duty motors, speed 15-22 knots. Sleeps 6-8 persons; two baths, elec- 


NO: 7007—GREAT BARGAIN—Twin screw steel high speed cruiser, 120’ x 18’ x 4’ 6”; | 


trie plant, two boats, complete equipment. 
York-Bar Harbor. Opportunity. 








Good sea boat. Has been used as fast ferry, New 
Henry J. Gieiow, Inc., 25 West 48rd St., New York. 








N?: 8700—SACRIFICE PRICE—In commis- 

sion Florida. Shoal draught auxiliary, 49’ 
6” x 38’ x 14’ x 8’, sixteen horse Frisbie 1921, 
new sails 1924, Homelite generator, Edison 
batteries new 1923, large cabin sleeps five, 
full headroom, roomy cockpit, awning, dinghy, 
completely furnished. Good sea boat, easily 
handled, all finest condition. Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc., 25 W. 43d Street, New York City. 








AT LAST, OFFERED FOR SALE. 


“LETHE” 

most famous 21l-footer in Mass. Winner 
of six yearly championships, City of Bos- 
ton Bermuda Cup, Corinthian Y. C. 
Marblehead Series, etc. Remarkable speed 
and ability for day sailing or racing. 
$2’ 6” o. a., 21’ w. L, 6 draught. Burgess, 
designer. 


DR. F. O. DAWES 
100 Boylston St. 
Boston 
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BROKERAGE, 
NEW YORK 





COX & STEVENS © 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS—MARINE INSURANCE—YACHT BROKERS 
25 BROADWAY, Cunard Building (Morris Street Entrance), NEW YORK 


On this page are shown a few representative yachts selected from our large lists. Should none appeal kindly acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. Full information regarding costs to build, purchase or charter yachts of all types 


Telephone 
WHITEHALL 


gladly furnished. 











O. 4283—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Especially desirable twin- 

screw motor houseboat; 100 x 20 x 8 ft. draft. Speed 10-11 
miles. Exceptional accommodation includes five staterooms, three 
bath and toilet rooms. Dining room and library in deckhouse. 
Tastefully furnished throughout. Large deck space. Probably best 
large houseboat available in Florida waters. Cox & Stevens, 25 
Broadway, New York. 
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N°: 2017—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Exceptionally roomy twin- 
screw Mathis motor houseboat; 77 x 18.6 x 2.6 ft. draft. Speed 
10 miles; two 6 cyl. 80 H.F. motors. dining saloon in deck- 
house; four staterooms, bath pao two toilets below. — deck 
space. No expense spared in upkeep. Large amount spent on per- 
manent improvements quite recently. Quick action will secure big- 
gest value offered yacht this type and size. Cox & Stevens, 25 
Broadway, New York. é 








N°: 4198—FOR SALE—Shoal draft auxiliary schooner; 76’ x 57’ 
6” x 18’ 2” x 4’ draft. Built 1921. § under power 8 miles; 
4 cyl. 37 H.P. motor. Large saloon, double and single staterooms, 
bath and two toilets. Galley full width o” boat. Has cruised inside 
and outside to Miami, Fla., without difficulty. Good sailer. Price 
attractive. Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, New York. 








N?2: 209—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Large seagoing steam yacht. 

Exceptional speed. Roomy accommodations. Completely recondi- 
wag tly. Unusual opportunity. Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, 
ew Yo 
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N°: 172—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Auxiliary schooner (3-masted 
with mizzenmast), 113 x 85 x 21.4 x 56.10 ft. draft. Speed 8-9 
miles under power. Large saloon, two double and two single state- 
rooms, two bathrooms and toilets. In splendid condition. Price 
al further particulars from Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, New 
ork. 











a 2 —— i" 


N?2: 3169—FOR SALE or CHARTER—Twin screw, semi-houseboat 
cruiser; 83 x 16.6 x 3.6 ft. Speed 12 miles. Two 70 H.P., 6 cyl. 
heavy duty motors. lation includes deck saloon, three 
staterooms, dining and main saloons and three toilet rooms. Hot 
water heating plant. Independent lighting plant. Im commission. 
Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, New York. 











N?: 3469—FOR SALE—Up-to-date cruising 











power yacht; 67 x 13 x 4 ft. draft. Built N?: 2646—FOR SALE—Attractive 52 ft. NEW GAR JR. FLYERS—(DEVELOPED 


1917. Speed up to 12 miles; 50-60 H.P. 
Standard motor. Dining saloon in deckhouse 


FROM FAMOUS GAR JR. II)—50 ft 


Mathis power houseboat. Standard motor. Gummtiet hele © aha -- 


forward: two double staterooms and toilet | Speed 10 miles. Deck dining saloon, double boats. Remarkable rthy qualities proven 

room aft. In best of condition. Price at- | 2nd single stateroom, toilet room and shower. in open seas. Absolute. reliability of See 

tractive. Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, New | Price reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 25 Broad- | piant. Exclusive Agents. Cox & Stevens, % 
B 





York. way, New York. 
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YACHTING for February 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


ROGER M. HADDOCK 


50 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 10499 


Associates 
JOHN W. CHAPMAN 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 











N?2: 620—FOR SALE—Shoal draft auxiliary schooner, 46’ 7” x 
82’ 6” x 12’ x 2’ 8”. Double and single berth in main cabin. 








Single stateroom. Sterling engine. The finest smal! shoal draft 
schooner on the market. Roger M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

















N?2: 888—FOR SALE—52’ Consolidated Stock cruiser, 150 H.P. 

Speedway motor. The best 52’ now on the market. For fur- 
ther particulars apply R. M. Haddeck, Naval Architect and Broker, 
50 East 42nd St., New York City. 








—_- 
be] 


N?®: 7090—FOR SALE—Keel sloop, 53’ 10” x 84’ 9” x 11’ x 7’ 8”. 

Designed by George Owen. Sleeping accommodations for 4. 
In excellent condition. Roger M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 























N?2: 3096—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—60’ Power cruiser with 

excellent accommodations. Sterling motor. For further par- 
ticulars apply R. M. Haddock, Naval Architect and Broker, 60 
East 42nd St., New York City. 








‘\an==—"\5 LIB 








N° 4161—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Now in Florida waters. 
A 1923 Elco 45’ cruiser. Speed up to 12 M.P.H. Will accom- 
modate 6 or 8 very nicely. For further particulars apply R. M. 
pre Naval Architect and Broker, 50 East 42nd St., New York 
ity. 














N?2: 238—FOR SALE—Mathis 52’ houseboat, Standard Motor, 

speed 10-11 M.P.H. One double, 1 single stateroom; large 
saloon below. Roomy deck house. For further particulars apply 
R. M. Haddock, Naval Architect and Broker, 50 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 














N?®: 225—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Mathis designed and built 

houseboat, 80 ft. by 18 ft. by 3 ft. draft. Two Standard 
motors ; speed 11.5 M.P.H. Excellent accommodations. R. M. 
Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., New York City. 











N?®: 260—FOR SALE—38’ houseboat, Speedway Motor, speed about 
9 M.P.H. Price very reasonable for quick sale. Located New 

York City. For further particulars apply R. M. Haddock, Naval 

Architect and Broker, 50 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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N2 8028 (left)—FOR SALE—<Auxiliary yawl, 50’ 

x 87’ x 14’ 2” x 5 6”. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions for 6. New sails 1922. Fully found and in 
excellent condition. For further details consult R. 
M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., New York City. 








86’ x 30’ x 11’ 8” x 4 8”, 
N?: 7140—FOR SALE—Auxiliary sloop, 
** 24! x 20’ x 7’ 6” x.4’ 4”. Built 1922. 
A very fine single hander, very substan- 
tially built. A chance to buy practically 


York City. 





O. 873—FOR SALE—Heavily built auxiliary cruising yawl, 
Sleeps 6. 
anybody willing to sacrifice speed for solid comfort. For fur- 
ther details consult R. M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd Street, New 


A fine boat for 








a new boat very cheap. For further de- 
tails consult R. M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 








0. 7120 (right)—FOR SALE—Keel 

sloop 29’ x 19’ x 6 6” x 4’ 10”, 
Watertight cockpit and small cuddy for- 
ward large enough for a couple of young- 
sters to bunk. For further details consult 
R. M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 








N?2: 7102—We have seven of 

the popular Star boats for 
sale at reasonable prices. List 
on request. R. M. Haddock, 50 
E. 42nd Street, New York City. 





N?2: 612 (left)--FOR SALE 

—Auxiliary schooner, 60’ x 
40’ x 12’ 6” x 8 6”. Large 
main cabin and double state- 
room. Murray & Tregurtha 
motor. This is an excellent all 
around cruising boat. For fur- 
ther details consult R. M. Had- 
dock, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
























N?®: 7188 (right)—FOR SALE— 

Herreshoff knockabout, 32’ x 25’ x 
9’ x 8’. Built in 1914. Two suits of 
sails, hollow spars, etc. The best boat 
ever built for day sailing. Cockpit is 
unusually large and comfortable. Cuddy 
cabin large enough for two berths. 
Don’t consider any boat for day use 
until you have seen this one. For 
further particulars apply R. M. Had- 
dock, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 


City. 





N?2: 688 (left)—Moderate 

draft Lawley schooner, 
77’ x 54’ x 17’ x 7’. Double 
and single staterooms. Main 
saloon 10’ x 8’. Finished 
in mahogany. Auxiliary 
power could be installed at 
very small expense. Price 
and location from R. M. 
Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


REESE pee ee oe 











N2: 7057—Lawley built sloop, 30’ 7” x 20’ 7” x 

7’ 10” x 5’. Two berths in cabin. Completely 
equipped. One of many small sloops we are offering 
for sale. R. M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 








N?2: 7025—Herreshoff sloop, 56’ x 40’ x 12’ 9” x 

8’. Sleeps 6 in owner’s party, with 2 pipe 
berths forward. A smart sailer. For further par- 
ticulars consult R. M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd S&t., 
New York City. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


ROGER M. HADDOCK 


50 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 10499 






Associates 


JOHN W. CHAPMAN 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 





O. 782—(right) 
* price for quick sale. 


City. 


F 


Yacht Club Forty Footer at a bargain 


= R. M. HADDOCK, 50 East 42nd St., New York 


OR SALE—New York 


Price and location from 





O. 853—(left) 


eabin. 





Street, New York City. 

















0. 3026—FOR SALE—93’ twin screw power yacht. Three 

double and one single staterooms. Can accommodate eight per- 
sons in owner’s party. Speedway Motors. Speed 12 M.P.H. A 
very desirable yacht. For further particulars apply R. M. Haddock, 
at gO asa and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
or ty. 


FOR SALE—Auxiliary keel 
yawl 35’ waterline. 
Single stateroom. 
1922. Also new sails, 1922. 
Price attractive. Roger M. Haddock, 50 East 42nd 





Four berths in main 
New Frisbie engine, 
Excellent condition. 














N?2 368—FOR SALE at a Bargain Figure—Twin screw motor 

yacht, 98’ x 15’ x 4’ 6” draft. Two 125 H.P. Standard motors. 
Excellent accommodations. Can be seen near Providence. Owner 
anxious to sell. For further particulars apply R. M. Haddock, 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 











N2 8017—FOR SALE—77’ Diesel power yacht. Two double state- 

rooms and saloon. Hot water heating plant. Cheaper to oper- 
ate than gas yacht same size. Cruising radius 1,600 miles at 10 
knots. For further particulars apply R. M. Haddock, Naval Archi- 
tect and Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

















N?®: 399—FOR SALE at a Bargain Figure—Twin screw power 
yacht. 89’ x 16’ x 6 draft. Two 80 H.P. Winton motors. 
Excellent accommodations. Located in New York City. For fur- 


Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 














ther particulars apply R. M. Haddock, Naval Architect and Yacht 

















N2: 8170—FOR SALE at a Bargain Figure—Twin Screw cruising 

power yacht. 95’ x 14’ x 4’ draft. Powered with two Stand- 
ard motors. Can accommodate seven to eight persons. Located near 
New York City. For further particulars apply to R. M. Haddock, 
Navai Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd St., New York City. 














} 0. 315—FOR SALE—May charter 80’ Lawley built cruiser, 125 

H.P. Standard motor. Speed 14 M.P.H. Two double staterooms 
and saloon below. Deck dining saloon. For further particulars 
apply R. M. Haddock, Naval Architect and Broker, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 
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Naval Architects 
; Engineers 
Yacht Brokers 





TAMS & KING 


52 Pine Street - New York City 


Telephone John 4510 
Offer all of the desirable yachts available for sale and charter, some of which are illustrated below. 


Represented 
Abroad 








Pe ail 
bets ‘; 








NO. 26E—SALE—Ocean going steam yacht—158’ x 121’ 1” x 24.8’ 
owner’ tions 


x 12° 9” draft. Built 1913. Commodious ‘8 accommoda’ 
—Completely and thoroughly overkauled, refitted and refurnished 
our supervision in Fall 1920. Further particulars, Tams & 


under 
King, 52 Pine St., New York. 








2.0. 1845—SALE—In commission in Florida waters. Modern 
Triple Screw Houseboat—120’ 9” x 21’ x 3’ draft. Designed 
by Tams & King and built in 1920—3 Meite & Weiss oil engines— 
6 staterooms, 4 bathrooms, dining saloon, deck sitting room, etc. 
Further particulars from Tams & King, 52 Pine St., New York. 





a N® 1941—SALE OR CHARTER—Desirable 100’ houseboat; two 
4 125 H.P. Winton motors; 6 staterooms, 3 bathrooms, dining sa- 
Uy loon, ete. 





| : WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Phone 8638 Bowling Green 


N?°; 1796—Flush deck, auxiliary schooner, steel construction, 
, fitted for offshore cruising; 148’ x 27’ 9” x 13’ 7”; com- 
nd engine, large saloon, four staterooms, two bathrooms, 


pou 
: ete. Write for particulars. 


De ioe ae s 
br a = 


0. 2054—FOR SALE—Comfortable 

ft. erniser, 4 cylinder Murray & Tre- 
gurtha motor; speed 12 miles. Sleeping 
aceommoda for six persons in owner's 


party. A-1 condition. ~ 


No. 1 Broapway, New York 


N?2: 2353—Cruiser, 60’ x 11’; 
type, two cabins, toilet room, galley, 
ete. New 8-cylinder, 200 h.p. Van Blerck 


motor installed 1920; speed 14 to 16 miles; 


Cable Address: Yachting, N.Y. 


N?®: 1648—Very desirable auxiliary yawl, 65’ x 45’ x 15’ x 6’; 
new 6 cylinder Sterling motor installed 1919; Ratsey & 
Lapthorn sails, power tender, etc. 


N?: 2542—Twin screw express cruiser, 

55’ x 11’; two 8-cylinder Sterling mo- 
tors; enclosed bridge deck; speed 25 knots. 
Owner’s double stateroom, main saloon, 
ete. In first-class condition. 


express 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
SALE AND CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS, AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
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ae BROKER JOHN G. ALDEN NAVAL ARCHITECT | 


148 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 



































N2: 603—FOR SALE—Schooner “Lloyd W. Berry.” Dimensions, 
60’ x 47’ x 14’ 11” x 8/ 6”. Accommodations: main cabin with 
4 berths, toilet room, large double stateroom, forecastle with 2 berths, 


galley in main cabin, also stove forward. This schooner is too well — _ fe : = 
known to need a detailed description. She was built in 1921 on NY: 0o57—rF UK SALE at reasonable price—Comfortable Herreshotf 
fisherman lines of oak, fastened with treenails. She is coppered, ~” auxiliary ketch, 72’ x 56’ x 12’ x 8’ 9”. Two double and cap- 
and has suitable and full equipment for foreign cruising. There is tain’s staterooms. Main saloon, very large galley and forecastle 
no power in the vessel, her launch being used for towing purposes. Flush deck; outside lead ballast. New Scripps engine and Delco 
Sails new this year. Plainly finished inside and out. Requires a lighting plant. Sail plan very moderate on account of narrow beam 
minimum amount of up-keep. In her cruises to England, the Medi- Easily maintained with two or three paid hands. Apply John G 
terranean, West Indies, etc., she has proven the ablest and most Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 


comfortable yacht of her size afloat. See April, May, June and July, 
1923, Yachting. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 


os 


re 














TO. 47—FOR SALE—Able auxiliary ketch, 45’ x 34’ x 11’ 4” x N°: 1319—FOR SALE—Lawley built auxiliary yawl, 56’ x 35’ x 
~*‘ 6’ 6”. Designed by John G. Alden especially for cruising on — wy x 6’ 6”. Outside lead ballast. Separate engine room. Large 
Labrador Coast, and very heavily constructed by Adams in 1914. main cabin. Standard engine; speed under power 6 knots Always 
Two cabins with two berths each. New Sterling engine, speed 8 well kept up. In excellent condition. Apply John G. Alden, 148 
miles. A-1 condition. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston State St., Boston. 
; 
: W SLOOP or YAWL 
N2@ 162-11 FOR ANTED approximately 32 
3 SALE—Alden_  de- overall, 22’ waterline, 8’ beam Cabin 
signed schooner of large enough to bunk two or three With 
. ies or without power State lowest cash 
Malabar type, 41 6 price, designer, when and by whom built 
x 32’ x 11’ 3” x 6’ 2”; present condition and where it can be 
full headroom: singk inspected. Will return photos Box 197, 
ane ; c/o YACHTING, Ince., 25 W isd St 
stateroom ; main cabin ; New York. N. ¥ 











passage way berth, 
large galley, forecastle, 
toilet room: very able 
and smart under sail; For SALE: Power tender, 12’ 6” long 
7 H.P. Jaeger Engine, lapstreak cedar 
planking, copper riveted, towing post for 
2 towing yacht, very able and powerful, easy 
or ocean racing. Apply to tow. 
to John G. Alden, 148 Also storm trisail, hoist 23’ 6”, foot 25 
leech 35’, new, made of 8 oz. Lowell duck 
Power tender would cost today $1,500 new 


the most desirable type 
for off shore cruising 


State Street Boston 


Maes trisail, $100. Make your offers c/o A. B. C 
YACHTING, Inc., 25 W. 43d St.. New York 
N. ¥ 
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YACHT BROKER 





JOHN G. ALD EN NAVAL ARCHITECT 


148 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 














“6 éy 


N?2: 2660—FOR SALE—Semi-day cruiser, 36’ x 9’ 6” x 2’ 8”; built 1923; new engine 1924; large, airy main cabin with two berths; ful! 
4N headroom; toilet room and galley; engine under bridge deck accessible from all sides; protected bridge and very large cockpit. Apply John G. 


Alden, 148 State Street, Boston. 














N2: 173—FOR SALE—Able power boat, 49’ x 12’ x 3’ 6”, suitable 

for use as ferry in connection with a Summer home, or for 
cruising. Able and practical to run in all kinds of weather. Built 
in 1922. Plainly finished. Main cabin with two berths; two 
additional berths and galley forward. Large engine room. Pilot 
housd and cockpit. Speed 9 miles. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State 


St., Boston. 








A7O. 1277—FOR SALE—32’ raised deck cruiser; sleeps 4; Red Wing 


+ 


engine 1923; speed 9 miles; large cockpit; excellent condition 


| throughout. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston. 








TO. 2690—FOR SALE—English built cruis- 

ing auxiliary schooner, 69’ x 50’ x 14’ 8” 
x 8’ 6”; teak planking, bulwarks and deck fit- 
tings; copper fastened and copper bottomed ; 
ballast outside lead ; 1 double and 8 single state- 
rooms; main saloon; excellent equipment; at 
present in England, could be delivered in U. S. 
in early Spring. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 
State Street, Boston. 
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N2: 751—Auxiliary yawl, delivered new late 

1928. 31’ 11” (no tax) x 23’ 6” x 8 6” _x 
5’. Smart and able boat of best construction 
and handsome finish. Engine aft of water- 
tight bulkhead. A complete highgrade small 
cruiser. Will be delivered “as is” or in full 
commission. Apply John G. Alden, 148 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








N?2: 1525—FOR SALE-—Shoal draught aux- 
4 

iliary cruising yawl, 45’ x 34’ x 13’ x 4’ 
Combination keel and centerboard, very com- 


fortable and able. Two berths in main cabin, 





two single staterooms, two berths, toilet room 
and galley forward. Four cycle engine under 
cockpit recently thoroughly overhauled in 
every department and in excellent condition. 
Apply John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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YACHT BROKER J O H N G . A LD E N NAVAL ARCHITECT 


148 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















TO. 1775—FOR SALE—Unusually able and comfortable power cruiser 59’ 6” overall, 11’ 7” 
4 beam, 4’ 6” draft; very heavily built of the best of stock; raised deck, semi-enclosed bridge, 
roomy flush after deck; owner’s quarters al] aft of bulkhead, consisting of large galley full | 
width of boat; roomy main cabin with two folding berths and two transoms; toilet room to 
port, companionway to starboard; double stateroom aft; crew’s quarters with toilet and sink 
forward; Standard engine; lighting plant; speed 11 miles; copper water and gasoline tanks; 
awnings for bridge aft; very well equipped; extensive alterations were made in summer of 
1922, boat being refinished inside and out and practically refurnished; comfortable in a seaway ; 
desirable for extended cruising on account of her staunch construction and for day use because 
of unusual deck space: can be maintained with one paid hand. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 | TO. 46—FOR SALE—Very " oat moderate 
State Street, Boston, Mass. ~™ draft sloop, designed by J. G. Alden, built 
1914 by Lawley. 40’ x 26’ x 10’ 3” x 4’ 6” 
Keel and centerboard. Constructed of selected 
stock; sails Lowell duck. Two long transoms 
in cabin, toilet room, forecastle, etc. Interior 








T s j- : 7: _— 2 . 
0 90%- FOR SALE finish butternut. Has made short seasons 
Auxiliary keel yawl as perfect condition as a boat can be kept 
49’ x 35’ x 13’ 5” x 7’; Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston 


heavy construction and of 
excellent design; outside 
lead ballast, copper tanks ; 
forecastle, galley (Ship- 
mate stove), toilet room ; 
good single stateroom 
with toilet and lavatory ; 
main cabin with three 
berths, full headroom; 
“ridgeport engine in A-1l 
condition—very little 
used; Feathering propel- 
ler; speed under power 
6 miles; toilets, steering 
gear, tanks, etc., new 
two years ago; standing 
rigging .new last year; 
well equipped; has been 
used as owner's summer 
home for several years; 
very desirable and com- 
fortable cruiser and un- 
usually good looking. Ap- 
S= ply to John G. Alden, 148 
} State Street, Boston, Mass. 





i 








a ee ATO. 1266—FOR SALE—Auxiliary keel sloop 
| “~* 41’ x 26’ x 10’ x 6’ 8”; double planked; 
outside lead ballast: 6 H.P. Lathrop engine; 
Marconi rig; Ratsey sails; forecastle large 
enough for two pipe berths, toilet room, gal- 
ley, main cabin with two extension transoms ; 
Marconi rig put on two years ago makes much 
easier to handle and faster. John G. Alden 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass 


| 








N?2: 2178—FOR SALE—Auxiliary keel yaw] 
58’ x 39’ x 12’ 8” x 9’: built by Lawley; | 

N?: 2205—-FOR SALE—Herreshoff yawl, keel single and double stateroom; main cabin; two LE 
~*“ and centerboard; 46’ 6” x 30’ x 10’ 10” , : ae" . “% O. 2172—FOR SALE—Shoal draft auxili- 
toilets, Sterling engine; speed under power 6% 4 ary yawl 63’ x 45’ x 15’ 6” x 4’; main 





and 6’ 4”; double planked, copper fastened; fe 

outside lead ballast; four berths in cabin ; toilet miles ; wel] equipped and in excellent condition saloon: two staterooms; two owner's toilets: 

room ; galley; one berth forward; well kept up ° > G. Ald 4 t large galley; new Scripps engine; high grade 

and equipped. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 throughout. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State boat in excellent condition throurhout. Apply 

State Street, Boston, Mass. Street, Boston, Mass. John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston, Mass 
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YACHT BROKER 





JOHN G. ALDEN 


148 STATE STREET, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
BOSTON, MASS. 














O. 2129—Able keel cruising knockabout, 
+‘ built by Lawley, 40’ x 25’ x 9’ 6” x 6'; 
one of the most desirable of the 25-footers; 
sleeps two aft, one forward; toilet room, gal- 
ley, dressers, clothes lockers, ete. Construction 
A-1; has had the best of care; new deck, sails 
and standing rigging; fully equipped including 
10’ tender; cedar and mahogany sailing dinghy 
in A-1 condition included if desired. Apply to 
John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








N2: 2504—Lawley built auxiliary yaw] 33’ x 
+‘ 23’ x 9! x 5’. Outside lead ballast; hard 
pine planking; two berths in cabin, room for 
one forward; full headroom in cabin; four 
cycle Palmer gives speed of 5% miles under 
power alone; new cushions, toilet, propeller 
and shaft, 1923; sails and rigging 1922; well 
found, including tender; easily handled by one 
man. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





{\! 


SS 


N?2: 2662—FOR SALE—650 ft. power cruiser, beam 10’ 3”, draft 
4’ 10”. One of the most attractive and best finished cruisers of 
this size. Main saloon, double stateroom, forecastle, bridge deck. Speed 
10 miles; economical to run. Fully found. In fine condition. Apply 


John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 
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JO. 1626—FOR SALE—One of the most at- 
+ tractive auxiliary schooners ever built: 66’ 
x 46’ x 14’ x 9’ 2”; built 1917; one single, one 
double stateroom; main cabin; large galley: 
outside lead ballast; pole masts, long keel: 
smart under sail and easily handled; in A-1 
condition. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








\7O. 2630—FOR SALE—Herreshoff Class “‘S” 
~™ knockabout ; 28%’ x 20%’ x 7’ 3” x 4’ 6”; 
self-bailing cockpit; has best racing record of 
any “‘S” boat; very desirable, not only because 
of the keen racing in this class, but also as 
an unusually fast and able afternoon sailer. 
Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Bos- 














ton, Mass. 
\ 
} 
\ 
i ’ 
7 
; ve , TO. 889—FOR SALE—Herreshoff auxiliary 
a a keel sloop, 33’ x 25’ x 9’ x 5’ 2”; the 
roomiest boat of her size available: double 


ss . - ——— planked; outside lead ballast; narrow trunk 
=< cabin; good cockpit. A one cylinder Lathrop 


Ss * os” 


engine, installed late in 1923, drives boat at 


O. 696—Keel 21-footer knockabout. Well 5% M.P.H.;: pipe berth, toilet, ice chest, gal- 
built and good model; dimensions 32’ x 21’ ley, ete., forward; four berths in cabin; full 
x 8’ 6” x 5’ 6”; roomy self-bailing cockpit; headroom; very able; has run from Newport 


good cabin for two persons; stove space, ice to Marblehead (outside the Cape) in ordinary 
box, lockers, etc.; handy rig inboard; able and summer weather in 27 hours. Easily handled 
excellent sailer; sails and rigging good. Apply by one man, but has comfortable accommo- 
to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, dations for five. Apply te John G. Alden, 


Mass. 


148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








TO. 2127—FOR SALE—Twin screw express cruiser in A-1 condition, 
55’ x 11’ x 2! 9”. One double stateroom; 4 berths in main cabin ; 
two toilets; V bottom construction, copper fastened; enclosed bridge 
cockpit aft; speed 20 miles. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, 


Boston. 
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RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY Cable address 


Vanderbilt 0596 350 Madison Ave. (at 45th St.), NEW YORK “Rigging” 
























40’ x 38’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 3” 
N?2: 548—FOR SALE—A real, able, comfortable raised deck cruiser. Just the craft for the party wanting a good, dependable boat. Large 
triple stateroom with spring berths, main saloon with two extension transoms, toilet room and galley. Completely overhauled and 
refitted and furnished Spring of 1923. Palmer 24 H.P. motor one season old drives her an honest 10 M.P.H. Price $3,500. Located in New 
York City. 








N?2: 718—FOR SALE—We have been offer- 

ing this boat to every client at all inter- 
ested in small bridge-deck power cruisers, but 
so far no one has bothered to look at her. 
Somebody is passing up a good bet. This 
little cruiser is in fine shape, is a good, com- 
fortable boat, and can be bought at the right 
price. Double stateroom, main saloon, 2 toi- 
lets, large cockpit and bridge. One man con- 
trol. Location Mystic, Conn. 











42’ x 9 x 3’ 10” 





N2: 1059—-FOR SALE—Large, able cruis- 

ing yacht; comfortable, roomy boat. 
Large double stateroom, main cabin and 
pilot house. All controls at wheel; 6 cyl. heavy 
Jaeger motor drives her 10 knots per hour. 
Boat is in fine condition and reasonably 
priced. Owner will consider 30 to 35’ power 
cruiser in part payment. Really worth look- 
ing at and serious consideration if you are 
interested at all in this type of craft. Lo- 
cated in New York City. 





54’ x 48’ x 11’ 6* x 3 4” 





~ h TO. 899—FOR SALE—Now what's the mat- 

ter with this little fisherman type aux. 
schooner for $1,500.00. There is little use of 
making foolish offers, because the asking price 
‘ is ridiculously low to start with. Hull sound 
~ and solid, motor new October, 1922, and in 
. excellent condition. Needs new sails, which 
will cost about $200.00, and usual painting in 
Spring—thats all. Has 2 singles and one 
double berths, toilet room and small galley; 
full headroom; good light and ventilation— 
located near New York City. Prompt action 
advised. 


nee Sees 
é&" 

















43’ x 35’ x 10’ 3” x 4’ 6” 
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| Telephone RIGG’S YACHT AGEN CY Cable address 


Vanderbilt 0596 350 Madison Ave. (at 45th St.), NEW YORK “Rigging” 

















45’ x 9’ x 3’ 2” 
O. 711—FOR SALE—One of the most beautifully built day express cruisers ever turned out by the N. Y. Y. L. & Eng. Co. Has almost 
new 125 H.P. STERLING Motor, with starter, that drives her 18-20M.P.H. Small cabin with two transoms and toilet room. Very large 
cockpit. All exterior work teak and cabin interior Honduras mahogany. Would make excellent addition to Summer estate or to use as ferry. 
Price $5,000.00. Offer might be considered. Inspectable near New York. 











78’ 8” x 70’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ 
O. 7%6—FOR SALE—Large, able, comfortable cruising power yacht. Fine owner’s accommodations, including double stateroom, large main 
saloon, and new deckhouse. This is a Murray and Tregurtha built yacht, ard has two of their 60 H.P. motors. Speed 11 knots. New 
owner will have an entirely reconditioned and refitted boat. Present owner anxious to sell and will accept very reasonable offer. Location 
near New York. 








TO. 74—FOR SALE—Twin screw ma- 
hogany express cruiser. Speed 25 
M.P.H. One single stateroom with bath- 
tub under berth, and main cabin with 2 
transom berths and two Pullmans. Large 
deck saloon with 2 large transoms. Power 
2 200 H.P. 8 cyl. Sterlings. Outfit of the 
highest type and in A-l shape. This 
yacht is not a bargain, but, like all fine 
things, has a definite value. No bootleg- 
gers need apply. 





N2: 72—FOR SOME ONE a Summer 
+‘ home afloat. This fine old Herreshoff 
steam yacht without power. Has two 
double and one single staterooms, 4 
berths in main cabin, bath and two toilets. 
Was built by Herreshoff for his own use 
and has always been under his care. Used 
only 10 seasons. Has bed for gasolene 
motor of about 60-70 H.P. if new owner 
cares to move about. Lots of equipment, 
including tender and power launch with 
new motor. Owner cannot use and is very 
anxious to sell. Will consider first call 
30’-35’ power cruiser in part payment or 
low cash offer. Here’s a chance, you 
small boat owners. 





83’ x 70’ x 13’ 9” x 4’ 6” 
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Telephone 
Vanderbilt 0596 





RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY 


350 Madison Ave. (at 45th St.), NEW YORK 


Cable address 
“Rigging” 














60’ x 40’ x 18’ 5” x 8 8” 


O. 680—FOR SALE—Knockabout type aux. cruising schooner. 
Designed and built by Stearns & McKay in 1909. Fine heavy hull 
in first class condition. New 18 H.P. Murray & Tregurtha motor. 
Complete suit of Briggs & Beckman sails, some new. Owner’s accom- 
modations. One double stateroom and main saloon with two double 
and two single berths. Location Great Lakes. Price very reason- 


able. 








60’ x 54’ 6” x 12’ 6” x 2 6” 


N?2: 944—FOR SALE—This lovely 60’ power cruiser is being offered 

for sale at a very reasonable price. Was designed and built by 
the N. Y. Y. L. & Eng. Co. ten years ago and has one of their 65-75 
H.P. engines. Owner’s quarters are forward and consist of deck 
saloon, two double staterooms and toilet room. The deck saloon has a 
Pullman and extension berth. Boat is in fine condition throughout 
and inspectable within an hour’s run from New York. 








<a 


onl 


© 
q 


¢ among ‘ 


« City 











38’ 8” x 82’ x 12’ x 4 


N?®: 939—-FOR SALE—New Auxiliary Power Schooner. Designed 

by Charles D. Mower and built in Spring 1923. Fairly good 
sailer and fast under power. Double stateroom, large main saloon. 
good galley and toilet room. Full headroom throughout. Stearns 
28-50 H.P. Self-starting Motor. All controls at wheel. Owner wants 
large boat. Inspectable near New York City. 





40’ x 19’ x 1’ 


FOR SALE—A large, comfortable, barge-type Houseboat. Just the 
thing to spend the Summer on. Is far better than a bungalow. Is 
only a year old and in excellent shape. Has wonderful amount of 
room for boat of its size. Large living room, two double bedrooms, 
bathroom and large kitchen, one end of which is used as a dining- 
room. Large upper deck covered with an awning. Is completely 
furnished with the nicest money can buy and ready for the new 
owner to step into. Can be inspected within an hour of New York 
City. 
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Telephone 
MURRAY HILL 


Cable Address 
“YACHTFORD” 
All Codes Used 


we FORD & PAYNE 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
and 


LIGGETT BLDG. YACHT BROKERS 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


We Maintain an Active Market for Good Yachts 
If Yours Is For Sale or Charter List It With Us 


New and Used Boats, 
Repairs and Alterations 











motor new 1921. 





N?: 1217—FOR SALE—Auxiliary centerboard cruising schooner. 

46’ 6” x 82’ 6” x 12’ 6” x 8’ 10”. 
Completely equipped. Condition excellent. 
& PAYNE, 41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 











a ws - 


N?: 705—FOR SALE—Flush deck keel cruising and racing schconer. 
90’ x 62’ x 7’ 6” x 11’ 4”. Built by Lawley in best manner. 
Two large staterooms, etc. Well equipped for cruising and racing. 
Two suits of sails. Two sets of spars, one hollow. FORD & PAYNE, 
41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 


Sails new 1922. Sterling 
FORD 











~ : i 
N°: 618 — FOR | 

SALE — Keel 
eruising sloop. 50’ 
x 32° x 11’ 6” x 7’ 
6”. Double state- 
room and saloon 
provide berths for 
six. This yacht has 
always had best of 


=e 















care. Condition 
throughout excel 
lent. FORD & 
PAYNE, 41 E. 42d - 
Street, New York q , =e 
- N?2: 1268—FOR SALE—Auxiliary keel cruising schooner. 55’ x 
City. 42’ x 14’ x 7’ 4”. Built 1922. Sterling motor. New sails 1923. 
Double stateroom. Prize winner in Bermuda Race, 1923. Owner 


building larger yacht. FORD & PAYNE, 41 East 42d Street, New 
York City. 











re - 


O. 1262—(left)—FOR SALE—Auxiliary keel cruising 

yawl. 55’ x 36’ x 14’ x 8’. Stateroom and large saloon. 
Berths for seven. Sails new 1922. Standard motor. 
Complete and in Al condition. Owner has larger yacht. 
FORD & PAYNE, 41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 





O. 1159—(right)—FOR SALE—<Auxiliary keel and 

centerboard cruising yawl. 42’ x 28’ x 12’ 4” x 4’. 
Stateroom, saloon and large galley. Kermath motor com- 
pletely overhauled in fall of 1923. FORD & PAYNE, 
41 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 











N x 18’ 10” x 4’. Speed 
double and one single stateroom, bath 
Unusual value. FORD & PAYNE, 41 
York City. 








0. 2100—FOR SALE—Raised deck cruiser. 63’ x 58’ 
way motor new 1922. 
, large galley, etc. 
E. 42nd Street, New 








One 
Double 


able 


45’ x 41’ x 11’ x 8 6”. 
Unusually comfortable and 
FORD & PAYNE, 41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 


N?: 2687—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser. 
stateroom and saloon. Berths for six. 





cruiser. 
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Telephone 
MURRAY HILL }3998 


Cable Address 
“YACHTFORD” 
All Codes Used 


FORD & PAYNE 


LIGGETT BLDG. ; 
41 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORK “ aaa! 4 


We Maintain an Active Market for Good Yachts 
If Yours Is For Sale or Charter List It With Us 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
and >| 
YACHT BROKERS 


New and Used Boats, 
Repairs and Alterations 








N?®: 2404—FOR SAL E—Twin 

screw steel cruising yacht. 138’ 
x 17 x 4 6". Standard 
motors. Speed up to 18 M.P.H. 
Four staterooms, two baths, large ' 
deck saloon, etc. Completely over- 


x 126’ 





N?: 2384—FOR SALE—Twin screw cruising yacht. 72’ x 66’ 6” 

x 12’ 8” x 3’ 6”. Winton motors. Built by Lawley. Two double 
staterooms, bath, large dining saloon, ete. Complete and in Al con- 
dition. FORD & PAYNE, 41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 











O. 2414—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser. 50’ x 49’ 10” x 10’ 

3” x 8’ 8”. Double stateroom, saloon, etc. Yacht and equip- 
ment completely overhauled 1923. Everything in Al condition. 
FORD & PAYNE, 41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 





hauled 1923, including new teak y 
deck. Unusually comfortable and ' 
able yacht. FORD & PAYNE, 41 
E. 42d Street, New York City. ; 
| 
«| 7 








N?2: 2710—-FOR SALE—Bridge deck express cruiser. 40’ 6” x 39’ , 
x 9 6” x 2’ 10”. Built 1922 in best manner, hull double planked / 

mahogany. Speed 15-24 M.P.H. Has had little use and best of care. 

Complete. FORD & PAYNE, 41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 





O. 2391—FOR SALE—Twin screw ~ 
power yacht. 98’ x 97’ x 1 = # 

6”. Built by Lawley. Standard motors. 
Speed 14-16 M.P.H. Two double, one 
single staterooms, two baths, deck saloon, 
ete. Completely renovated inside and out 
regardless of expense. Low price. FORD 
& PAYNE, 41 E. 42d Street, New York 
City. ' 














N?®: 2109—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser 65’ x 60’ 3” x 13’ 'e 
x 8’ 6” Two large staterooms, bath, saloon and deck dining ; ; 
saloon Engine completely overhauled 1923. Over $6,000 spent on 
yacht last year and she is now in tip top shape. FORD & PAYNE, 
41 E. 42d Street, New York City. 


_— 








os 
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1170 Whitehall 





FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Removed to 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York 


High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 


Yacht Brokerage 
Architecture 


Marine Insurance 








NO: 2388—FOR SALE—Shoal draft auxili- 











No. 1220—-FOR SALE—66’ o. a. ‘Auxiliary 
keel cruising schooner. Best design and 


ary ketch, now in Florida waters. Di- N2: 3652—FOR SALE—Famous Larchmont | build. Double and single stateroom, large 


mensions 83’ x 72’ x 22’ x 8’ 10”. Ideal for “O” Class sloop. 


Southern cruising. Frank Bowne Jones, 
Yacht Agent, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Double stateroom, large | saloon, etc. In excellent condition. Probably 
main cabin, ete. Ideal for both racing and | the best yacht of this type available. Frank 
cruising. Frank Bowne Jones, — Agent, | Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 25 Broadway, 


25 Broadway, New York, N. 





New York, N. Y 








O. 154—FOR SALE—69’ Power House Yacht, now in commission 

in Florida waters. Accommodations consist of large deck saloon, 
dining saloon, 4 staterooms. Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








O. 361—FOR SALE—One of the Elco 45’ Bridge Deck Cruisers, 
-* in excellent condition. Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 25 
3roadway, New York, N. Y. 








Bell Telephone 
Yacht Broker 


PAUL M. RUNYON 


6914 AGENT FOR THE CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. OF FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


510 Olympia Building 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Insurance 











N?®: 146—Sloop, L.0.A. 30’, L.W.L. 18’, 
Beam 7’ 6”, Draught 5’. Good condi- 
tion. 


YACHTING. 





N?: 98—Cat Boat, L.O.A. 20’, L.W.L. 
18’, Beam 9, Draught about 2’. N?®: 90—Cruiser, 
Equipment for day’s sailing, but could be 


used for cruising. good shape. 








N?2: 159—Aux. Ketch—L.0.A. 87’, L.W.L. 

81’, Beam 10’ 2”, Draught 5’ 6”. An 
excellent sea boat with 
ment for cruising. For further ye 


see pages 5 through 8, January 





L.O.A. 82’. 40 H.P. 
ie wy engine. A good boat and in 








FoR SALE—File No. 18—Auxiliary yawl. 

L. O. A. 50’, L. W. L. 30’, beam 13’ 
6”, draught 4’ 6’; sleeping accommoda- 
tions for 56 and 2 crew; one single state- 
room ; toilet and galley ; completely equipped 
for cruising. Price reduced since last adv. 


complete equip- 





FOr SALE—File No. 82—House Boat, 

L.O.A. 84, L.W.L. 176’, Beam 23’, 
Draught 4’ 6”. Sleeping accommodations 
for 7 people. Excellent condition. A real 
bargain. 
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HENRY H. JENNINGS HERMAN JAGLE 


Fi. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


Telephones YACHT and SHIP BROKERS pe 


Beekman . y 
5456 and 5457 154 Nassau Street (ae, New York City Yachtbroco, New York 


Our 30 Years’ Experience and Our Knowledge of the Yachts We Offer Insure Satisfaction to Clients 





N?: 3948—FOR SALE—High Speed Twin Screw Steam Yacht. 112 ft. long. Designed and built by Herreshoff. Double stateroom; 

dining saloon and main saloon. Large galley, etc. Two triple Expansion Engines; Water-Tube Boiler. Electric lights. Specially 
——— for fast ferry service between owner’s country home and the City. Price attractive. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 Nassau 
t., New York City. 








N?2: 1338—FOR SALE—Twin Screw Power Yacht. 70 ft. long, 14 ft. beam, 4 ft. draft. Three staterooms. Large after saloon with 

two Pullman berths and two transom berths. Toilet room, ete. Two 32-37 H.P. Standard Motors. Speed 12 miles. Hot water heat. 
Electric lights. Splendid sea boat. Price very reasonable. Was thoroughly overhauled last season at a great expense. H. H. JENNINGS 
COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 








ei = 34906 





TO. 2496—30 foot cruiser. 9 ft. 3 in. 
beam, 2 ft. 6 in. draft. Two berths 

in cabin. Self-bailing cockpit, 8 ft. x 9 ft. 
Four cylinder Doman motor, 25-40 H.P., 
installed new 1923. Speed, 10 miles. 
Electric lights, etc. Splendid proposition. 
Price very reasonable, as we sold the 





N?: 8906—This most desirable Steam Yacht for sale. Never in Government service. 127 ft. 
~ 





Overall. Dining saloon and social hall on deck. Five staterooms. Bath. Triple Expansion ; 
Engine. Two boilers. Speed up to 17 miles. Electric plant. Steam heat, ete. Price right. SOMPANT 154 Masons 9 —_ 4 
H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., New York City. City. 




















N®: 3665—FOR SALE—Twin Screw 
+‘ Houseboat, 70 ft. long. Four double 
and one single staterooms. Large dining 
saloon and galley. Two bathrooms. I'wo 
40 H.P. motors. Speed, 9 miles. Electric 








N2: 1825—FOR SALE—Comfortable and roomy cruiser, 60 ft. long; 13 ft. beam; 38 ft. 9 in. lights, etc. Price very attractive, as owner 

draft. Two large staterooms; main saloon, bathroom, ete. Standard Motor. Speed 10 bought larger yacht. H. H. JENNINGS 
miles. Electric lights, ete. Roomy bridge deck and large after deck. Ideal family boat. Price COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., New York 
attractive. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 154 Nassau St., New York City. City. 
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Phone Main 1177 T. B. F. BENSON NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 


“pingley” Toronto 11 Leader Lane, Toronto - Canada YACHT BROKER 




















N?: 631—FOR SALE AT BARGAIN—Very seaworthy V bottom Express Cruiser. The only 

small boat on record to successfully navigate Long Sault Rapids on the St. Lawrence 
River. 40 ft. x 9% ft. x 2% ft. Built by Ditchburn from Hacker Design. B. C. Cedar and 
Mahogany planking, bottom double, on white oak frames Copper Riveted. Sleeps Six in Two N®. 518—FOR SALE—Auxiliary Yawl, 36 


Separate Cabins, finished in Solid Mahogany. Engine 200 H.P. Eight Cylinder Sterling. ft. x 29 ft. x 10% ft. x 5% ft. Built 
Gpeweatene poe. 24% Miles per hour. Very completely equipped and furnished regardless 1914. Oak Frames, Cypress Planking Cop- 
om + BF. 2 © Lame, Toseste. per Fastened. Engine 8 H.P. Kermath, new 


1921. Speed under power Five Miles. Sleeps 
Four to Six. Double Stateroom. Very Good 
No. 806 — Auxiliary os Bie dl gg thom 
Yawl—6l1 ft. x 40 ft. 
x 15 ft. x 7 ft.; ac- 
commodations in- 
clude large cabin for 
4, stateroom, galley, 
2 toilets, etc. Heav- 
ily built. Fine cruiser Fi 
completely equipped. 
35 H.P. Kermath 
1924 motor. Frank 
Bowne Jones, Yacht 0. 567—FOR SALE AT BARGAIN—Keel 


Sloop, 47 ft. x 30 ft. x 10 ft. x 7 ft. De 
Agent, 25 Broadway, signed by Mylne, Glasgow. Two Suits Ratsey 
N York. N.Y Sails. ns of ——. sue = by ~ A 

and er Cups. peci ast in light 
oF Smee a> Ss weather. New Deck and Cabin Trunk 1923. 
T. B. F. Benson, 11 Leader Lane, Toronto. 

















AD 


FOR SALE: — 


May Queen, formerly 
Mirpeh. One of Her- 
reshofft’s best 21-foot- 
ers. Built 1911. Very 
fast and able. 38 ft. x 
21 ft. x 9 ft. 6 in. x 6 
ft. draft. Non-capsiz- 
able; all outside lead; 
bronze fastened, double :. . 
planked mahogany; O. 525—FOR SALE—R Class Sloop, 
complete equipment, Owen Design, 35 ft. x 21% ft. x 5 ft 
pipe ——_ in cabin, Completely overhauled 3928 at put in ji 
new Marconi rig, pig- | condition. ree ails. ery 
con curved hollow mast, | Fast,in Tight Weather. Wall Found for 
racing sails complete, | Toronto. 

used two months. Also 
sails for gaff-headed 











rig in perfect condition. 

f _ Wondertully fast, perfectly WANT ED 
balanced single-hander; abso- Y 7 
lute warranty of soundness. awl not over forty feet auxiliary, 
Price $1,700.00. Stored in centerboard, must be first class and 
ere osneds Rage oe cheap. 
a” cn he eee ALBERT SCHEETZ 


—" Cummings 2 gittham- | | 112 N. Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ass. 


New Bedford 
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A NEW KIND OF SERVICE 


made available by 


THOMAS S. HANSON 


formerly General Manager of The Elco Works, of Bayonne, N. J. 


I have some carefully selected 


ELCO Cruisettes and Cruisers. CONSOLIDATED Boats. 
LAWLEY Yachts. MATHIS Houseboats. 
GREAT LAKES Cruisers. MATTHEWS Cruisers. 


Auxiliaries, Runabouts and other types. 


My purpose is only to recommend the boat which I know will fulfil your requirements. 
My twenty-five years’ experience in building and selling Motor Boats and Yachts quali- 
fies me to give you expert advice. 


I recognize that pleasure and enjoyment are the sole purposes you have in buying a 
boat. If you do not achieve them, your object is entirely defeated. 


Let me therefore give you the advantage of my long experience. 
If you have a desirable boat to sell, send me the details. 


THOMAS S. HANSON 


19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Murray Hill 8676 


























YACHT BROKER GORDON MUNROE NAVAL ARCHITECT 


66 GRAMPIAN WAY, BOSTON 25, MASS. 








O. 26—FOR SALE—Able motor yacht, 72’ x 13’ 3” x 4’ 4”. Two large staterooms; dining saloon. Sterling engine. 
ditioned since laying up. New power tender. Apply to Gordon Munroe. 





O. 25 (right)—FOR SALE— 

Keel knockabout 25’ x 15’ x 
6’ 6” x 3 9”. Lead ballast. New 
Marconi rig. Splendid little boat. 
Apply to Gordon Munroe. 





N°? 30 (left)—FOR SALE—One 
of the famous Manchester Y, C. 
One Design Class. 25’ 10” x 17’ 6” 
x 6 3” x 4’ 3”. Excellent condi- 
tion. Apply to Gordon Munroe. 





Completely recon- 





YACHTSMEN WHO WISH TO DISPOSE OF THEIR BOATS—AT REASONABLE PRICES—ARE INVITED TO LIST THEM WITH US. 
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TELEPHONE 
Central 1261 
YACHT BROKERS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 


plete list of all steam and power yachts 
we tay sae Plans, imerabe and full 





HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


SURVEYING. MARINE INSURANCE 


auxiliaries, and houseboats, which are offered for SALE and CHARTER. 
furnished on request. 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











O. 880—FOR SALE—54’ Twin screw express cruiser. Speed 18- 
25 miles per hour. Double stateroom, large main saloon, two 
toilets and shower bath. Well equipped and in excellent condition. 


Attractive price. New 1922. Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 6 N. oan Coan. OL 





0. 560—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—75’ x 14’ x 4’ 6”. —— 
Cruiser, Sterling powered. Very 
commodations below and on deck. Has deck dining saloon, two a 
staterooms, large main saloon and bath room. Located 
Reasonable price. Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave- 





Wess | 


able host ; ex 71 + 





Great Lakes. 





Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





O. 324—FOR SALE— 

68 foot cruising power 
yacht, Brigantine rigged. 
18 foot six inches beam, 
5 foot draft, 2 double 
staterooms, commodious 
dining saloon. 8 cylin- 
der Sterling motor. 
Cruising speed 13 miles. 
Independent electric 
plant. Has received ex- 
ceptional care and is in 
excellent condition; now 
on Great Lakes. Very at- 
tractive price for imme- 
diate sale. 
Grebe & Co., Inc., 6 
North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 














Henry C. N?2: 548—FOR SALE—Attractive bridge deck power cruiser. 65’ 
x 13’ x 4’ 8” draft. Thoroughly modern and splendid seaboat. 

Bargain for immediate sale. 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 6 N. 





N?2: 55&—For Sale at very attractive figure. 

55’ o.a., 15’ beam, 4’ 6” draft auxiliary 
yawl. Designed by late A. Cary Smith. 
Staunchly constructed and is in best of con- 
dition. Powered with Speedway motor. 
Speed 7 miles. 8 single staterooms, main 
saloon and crew’s quarters for two. Electric 
lights throughout. Independent lighting sys- 
tem, Edison storage batteries. Inventory most 
complete including linens, silverware, china, 
ete. Carries two Davis tenders, one power 
and one rowing, both on davits. Sails and 
sail covers used one season. Very easily han- 
died and is an exceptionally good seaboat. 
Well adapted for cruising in any waters. 
Further particulars, price, etc., from Henry C. 
Grebe & Co., Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


[a cago, I. 











O. 1082—FOR SALE—45 ft. Hand design 


V-bottom cruiser. Practically new. Built 
of solid mahogany, natural finish. Large, 
partly enclosed bridge deck, double stateroom 
aft, four berths in main cabin, two toilets. 
Attractively furnished and in excellent con- 
dition. Very seaworthy. Henry C. Grebe & 
Co., Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











For IMMEDIATE SALE—Ablest auxiliary catboat available; 24’ x 11’ x 8%’. Unusually 

heavily constructed, insuring seaworthiness. Very roomy cabin; sleeps three. Cockpit 
with extension seats; sleeps two adults. New Sands toilet, 1922. Galley. 20 h.p. Kermath, 
new 1922. Bosch magneto. Etectric starting and lighting outfit. Speed about 7 knots. 
Everything except hull brand new since 1922, including mast, Burrows mainsail, awning, 
Kapoc mattresses, etc. Whole outfit in perfect condition. Unusual opportunity to secure 
ideal family cruiser at attractive price. seen to realize offering. Inspectable near 
pn York. Full details from SIMON FISCH. Yacht Broker, 185 Madison Avenue. Ashland 
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YACHTING, Inc. 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City U. S. A. 

















O. 8018—FOR SALE—26-foot waterline 

yawl built by Wood at City Island. Ma- 
hogany planked; copper fastened. Two com- 
fortable berths. Mainsail, jib and mizzen 
made by Burrows. Ballooner, spinnaker and 
storm jib by Ratsey. 5,000 Ibs. outside lead 
ballast. New sail covers 1923. Shipmate 
range. Inventory includes dinghy. For im- 
mediate sale the price is $750. And at this 
figure is undoubtedly the greatest bargain on 
the market. For further details consult R. M. 
Haddock, 50 East 42nd St., New York City. 








FOr SALE—No. 923—Crosby Catboat—25’ 

x 12’ x 2’ 6”. Sleeps 8 to 5. Lathrop 
Engine. Practically a new boat in A-l con- 
dition. For further data consult R. M. Had- 
dock, 50 East 42nd St., New York. 
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N2@: 1050—Able auxiliary schooner, 79’ x 17’ 
x 9’; new 24 h.p. Palmer motor 1921; 
three staterooms, saloon, etc. In first-class 
eondition. For full particulars apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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For Sale: 


Auxiliary seagoing 
schooner, “Flying 
Cloud.” Dimensions 
66’ =x 14° = T° 4°”. 
Designed by Hand, 
built 1922. Very 
strong construction 
and in perfect con- 
dition, a splendid 
little ship and a 
prize winner in this 
year’s Bermuda 
race. Excellent ac- 
commodations, 


plete. Price low. 
May be inspected at 
New Bedford, Mass. 
For particulars ad- 
dress Lawrence 
Grinnell or W. H. 
Hand, Jr... New 
Bedford, Mass. 
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O. 7821—Most desirable enclosed bridge deck cruiser, built 1921, successful design, best, con- 

struction. 40’ x 10’ x 8’ 6”, six cylinder Sterling, all finest condition. Two cabins sleep 
5-7, full headroom, two toilets, good galley complete, electric lights. Speed 13-15 miles. bridge 
controls, able and easily handled. None better available, reasonable price. Complete. Henry J. 
Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 48d Street, New York City. 








O. 8165—Attractive cruising houseboat, able, easily handled. Built 1920 heavy construction, 

six cylinder engine electric starting, bridge controls, speed 9 miles. Double, single state- 
room. saloon, bath, deck house, sleeps six, crew stateroom, toilet. Dimensions, 45’ x 13’ x 38’, 
completely equipped, including rail cloths. Made two cruises to Florida. Inspectable New 
York. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 48d Street, New York City. 











O. 8258—BARGAIN QUICK SALE—Desirable cruiser exceptionally complete, finest condition. 

36’. x 10’ x 8’, able, accommodates 4-6, full headroom, electric lighted, six cylinder motor 

fine order, speed ten miles, has linen, china, new dinghy, bedding, rugs. Must see boat to appre- 

ciate value. Inspectable near Providence, R. I. Opportunity. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 26 W. 48¢ 
Street, New York City. 
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CHARTER FOR FLORIDA, month of APRIL—86 ft. twin screw houseyacht, 
Perfect condition throughout. All new furnishings and equipment. Four 
double statervoms. 25 ft. Deck Saloon. Hot and cold running water to all bath- 
rooms. Hot water heating system. Best yacht available. Southern Yacht 
Agency, American Building, Baltimore, Md. 








FOR SALE—62 ft. Great Lakes Cruiser, as good as new. Twin screw. 
Speed 22 miles. Owner anxious to sell, as he has bought larger yacht 
through us. Southern Yacht Agency, American Building, Baltimore, Md. 








FOR SALE 


“CM aa 





AT ATTRACTIVE PRICE—110’ single screw—Sea going motor yacht— 
6 cylinder 220 H.P. Standard motor—Speed 12 miles—Two double and one 
single staterooms—aAlso two berths in dining saloon—Crew’s quarters—Two 
baths—Dining saloon—Galléy—Absolutely first-class condition and fully 
equipped—-Can inspect New York waters. Further particulars from Owner 
—R. H. Arnold, 120 Broadway, Room 2920, New York City. 























Lawley built, all mahogany, double planked, sedan runabout. Built 1922. Just refinished, 
motor overhauled, now in perfect condition and ready for service. Finest finish throughout. 
Equipment compiete. Length 36’, beam 7’. Speed 30 miles. Price $5,000.00. 

WILLIAM H. HAND, JR. (Owner) NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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For SALE OR CHARTER—82 ft. Lawley 

built Cruiser. Standard Engine. Speed 
15 miles. In perfect condition throughout. 
The best yacht of its type available. Will 
charter for a reasonable price or sel] at less 
than half cost. SOUTHERN YACHT 
AGENCY, American Building, Baltimore, Md. 








N2: 10—Duplicates of famous Royal Cana- 

dian Yacht Club One-Design Class—‘Bing 
Boys”—25 ft. x 16 ft. x 6% ft. x 4% ft. 
Sail Area 350 Sq. Ft. Non-Capsizable, Self- 
Bailing Cockpit, Sleep three in Cabin. Very 
fast, able little yachts, $1,250.00 F.O.B. Hamii- 
ton, Ontario. T. B. F. Benson, 11 Leader 
Lane, Toronto. 


F. B. SILSBY 
YACHT SAILS 
BATH, MAINE 

107 Commercial St. Phone 885 

















WANTED 


Shooner-yacht around 
50 ft., any condition. 


H. W. BARRACLOUGH 
3649 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











DON’T GO HUNGRY! 


Does your salty appetite crave 
a monthly meal of real seagoing 
fare—cruise stories—race stories 
—special articles—the latest and 
best designs—interesting news 
and comment about all the latest 
“doings” in the yachting world? 


Then satisfy that craving by 
filling out and returning one of 
the coupons on page 135. Don’t 
go hungry, mate—sign that cou- 
pon now. 
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YACHTS FOR SALE 
All Types and Sizes, Sail and Power 


HOLLIS BURGESS YACHT AGENCY 
15 Exchange Street Boston, Mass. 

















FOR SALE—IN COMMISSION ON CHESAPEAKE BAY—A 110 ft. sub chaser converted into 


a yacht. Excellent sea boat, able to go anywhere. Driven by one 220 H.P. Standard engine. 
Cruising speed, 12 knots. The two other engines are intact and she can be converted into 
a twin screw boat at small expense. Several mechanical changes have been made in the engine 
which materially improve and simplify operation. Can be operated by a crew of three and a 
steward. The boat can be ready for demonstration on 48 hours’ notice. Just the boat for 
long cruises or for hunting and fishing purposes. Price very reasonable. For information 
apply C. A. MacInnes, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 












O. 2147. High Speed Twin Screw Cruiser. Excellent sea boat. V Bottom. 55’ x ll’ x 

2’ 9”. Built 1920. Two 300 H.P. Sterling Motors new 1921. Speed up to 30 miles. Double 
stateroom; saloon with two Pullman and two transom berths. Two toilet rooms. Finished in 
mahogany and butternut. Electric lights. Price attractive for quick sale. H. H. JENNINGS 
COMPANY, 154 Nassau Street, New York. 





- 


N?2: 2384. Beautiful Canadian Power Yacht. Twin Screw, 65 ft. long, 12 ft. beam, 4 ft. 2 in. 

draft. Built in 1919. Heavily constructed and exceptionally roomy. Four staterooms and 
large saloon, about 12 ft. long, with four berths. Sleeping accommodations for ten people. 
Two toilets. Large galley. Mahogany deckhouse. Two Sterling Motors. Speed 12-16 miles. 
Electric lights, separate lighting plant, ete. Price attractive. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY. 
154 Nassau Street, New York City. 








BUY YOUR BOAT 
NOW 


for 
NEXT SEASON 


at 


REDUCED PRICES 


We have a fine selection of 
Yachts for Charter in 
Florida Waters 


YACHTSMEN’S SERVICE 


AGENCY 


1233 Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Second hand yacht launch, 
English built, all teak, beautifully finished, 
16’ 6” x 5’ 8” x 18’, bronze skeg, 10 H.P. 
Ferro 4 cylinder motor, reverse gear, mag- 
neto and self-starter, complete in every 
respect, ready for delivery under own 
power. Price $500.00. 

FOR SALE—One new 13’ x 4’ 6” yacht 
tender, mahogany trimmed, engine in- 
stalled, ready for delivery, $450.00. 

10 Dauntless Jolly Boats for immediate 
delivery. 

50 10’ yacht tenders, cedar planked, ma- 
hogany trimmed, finished bright, both lap 
strake and set work. 

50 Flat bottom row boats, cedar planked, 
mahogany trimmed, finished bright. 

We can guarantee prompt delivery on 
yacht tenders up to May first. 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
SSSEX, CONN. 





















Centerboard Sloop Wanted 


About 25 ft., with summer or 
storm cabin. 
H. BARRINGTON 
74 West 92nd Street 
New York City 














The Hand Book of 
American Yacht 
Racing Rules 


New Edition just out. 


Every racing yachtsman and 
regatta committee should have 


one. 


Price $2.00, 10c. postage. 


YACHTING Ine. 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York City U. 8S. A. 
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Cousens & Pratt, 
‘Sail Makers 


493 C Street, 
South Boston, 
Mass. 
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REVERSE GEARS 
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GULOWSEN “GREI” CRUDE OIL 
& KEROSENE MARINE ENGINES 
for yachts, work and commercial boats, 
1, 2 and 4 cyl. 4 to 500 h.p. $395 up. 
Free literature, new and used engines, 
outboards, pumps and Hyde propellers. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE 
EXCHANGE Toronto, Canada 


YACHT BUILDING 
REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX CONNECTICUT 


GREATLAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION 
Designers and Builders of 
Oruisers from 36 to 125 feet long in 
Round Bottom & V-bottom Construc- 

and Express Oruisers. | m 
Largest Builders of Eapress Cruisers in 
America. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


Built by 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
E. Boston, Mass. 


























YACHT SAILS 
SPRAY HOODS 


AWNINGS, ETC. 


59-61-63 Sedgwick St. 


A Flier in Logwood 

(Continued from page 96) 
an angle of 45 degrees and there 
she stuck. She just lay dead in the 
water, sliding to leeward but going 
neither ahead nor astern. Then all 
at once the tack of the spanker top- 
sail let go with a “whang” and the 
sheet parted right after it. She 
staggered up then and began to 
gather way. We clewed that top- 
sail down and did not use it any 
more. 

This mischance might easily have 
been fatal if it had happened on the 
other hitch with the land close un- 
der our lee, because the vessel 
drifted nearly a mile before she got 
on her feet. But Old Gorgeous had 
his fighting blood up now and an- 
nounced that he would try it again, 
only that we should do it better next 
time. Accordingly he had us run 
a messenger line from the winch to 
the weather crotch-tackle of the 
spanker boom so that he could haul 
that spar right across the deck and 
“keep her coming” as she rounded 
up into the wind. With this rig 
and better handling of the head 
sheets she came round without mis- 
hap right on top of Cape Maysi. 

We kept on beating out towards 
Great Inagua Island all the rest of 
the night. When morning came 
the wind had moderated consider- 
ably and the Cape was miles away 
to leeward. Indeed we were able 
to lay a course for Tortuga and 
take the wind abeam. Even so, it 
was approaching sunset when the 
Three Sisters poked her bowsprit 
past the eastern end of that island, 
which used to be such a hangout 
for pirates and buccaneers. 

Right ahead on the Haitian shore 
was a little haven with a tumble- 
down fort and the semblance of a 
town. It seemed to have only such 
shelter as was afforded by the 
swell of the Trade Wind sweeping 
into the sound between and the 
palms bending to weight of the 
wind. 

Less than a mile from the beach 
we were boarded by a pilot. He 
spoke English of a sort and kept 
urging the skipper, who wanted to 
anchor out in the sound, to keep 
on into a little cove just to wind- 
ward of the ancient fort. 

“How much will it pay?” asked 
the Financial Expert in a small 
voice in the silence which ensued. 

“That little place!” Gorgeous 
expostulated. ‘“There’s no room 
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for a catboat to swing in there!” 

“Mais oui, M’sieu; keep go— 
keep go!” cried the pilot. 

Very uneasily George kept on. 
The schooner was booming now, 
with a reefing breeze over her 
quarter and everything set. 

“Haul down the headsails, boys,” 
he sang out. “We'll have to round 
up short. And have both anchors 
ready for letting go.” 

The pilot indicated that he 
should head for the fort. It seemed 
ridiculous, as the land was so close 
you could see dogs running on the 
beach and there was only the faint- 
est sort of a depression in the 
shore. But he had a way with him, 
that pilot, and George held his 
course. 

On we rushed, until it. seemed 
that he was bent on running our 
jib-boom into the palms. All of a 
sudden he sprang up. “Now let 
her come to, Capitaine!” he ex- 
claimed. 

She did, and we saw for the first 
time what the pilot was after. Pro- 
jecting seaward for a couple of 
hundred yards from the windward 
side of the cove was a point of land 
which had been indistinguishable 
before from its background. It 
made a perfect breakwater; be- 
hind it we let go in comfort and 
security and rode at anchor within 
shouting distance of the town. It 
was as neat a piece of pilotage as I 
have seen. 

It was thirteen days since we had 
left Gonaives, and when the skip- 
per went ashore next morning to 
enter his ship, the elapsed time had 
become an even fortnight. Yet 
they told him at the custom house 
that he had made a remarkable pas- 
sage for the time of year. 

When he came back on board 
about noon there was a dogged look 
in Old Gorgeous’s eye. He called 
all hands down into the cabin for 
a solemn confab and there proceed- 
ed to break the news. 

It seemed there was plenty of 
logwood stacked on shore, but it 
had all been cut under contract for 
several American and _ French 
firms of dye manufacturers. We 
could not buy a stick, but we could 
have a cargo for a Long Island 
Sound port as freight if we would 
take it. 

“Three dollars and a half per 
ton,” said George. 

There was another silence, but 
at last the Hog spoke up. 
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“That will just about pay for our 
K. H. SCHEEL PMs". is eerscige tas run- WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT ning in debt. I move the offer Naval Architect 
also be accepted.” New Bedford, Mass. 
Yachts Chartered, Bought & Sold Gorgeous breathed a deep sigh. | S Gf seems, tor sotneg Divumauiee 
ng ee 5S “Thank you for them kind words!” Bvery design, now co always, my — 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. “Come on!” The Expert had 














sprung to his feet. “Let’s take this 
EDGAR F. HANFORD, M.S.N.A.| freight and count on it simply to EDSON B. SCHOCK 















































is ee mesee- NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
avaL aRcurrect — | oy cur capensis, In the mean avenues i 
YACHT BROKER I can’t pick up something that won’t pro ee ened 
158 Ashmont St., Boston take much space, but that we can 720 Pacific Finance Building 
Pons, TALBor 8332 make some real money on.” Los Angeles, Cal. 
“You might fill the cabin full of 
T. B. F.. BENSON little green parrots,” the Hog acidly | Te. Lembard 2072 Cable Add, “Murwae” 
Navel Acchltect eat tate Broker | "ERM. +e nee 
So we turned out to be a common Naval Architect and 
Leader Lane and Colborne Street | freighter after all, and set to work Yacht and Veseel — 
Toronto, Ont. to taste the joys of a stevedore’s Office: 
Camp Assume “Guaiae” Tenewse life. The first lighter load of wood | 136 South Fourth St, Philadelphia 
SS _ came off that very afternoon. 
JOHN G. ALDEN Thee dhusiine diteanmade at aetna FREDERIC S. NOCK, INC. 
ter aav Ss ; 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect Sisters and her skipper and wom and Naval Architects and 
of what befell them in the Bahamas Yacht Build 
ee se: capa on their return passage will appear in B om 
ephone, ond 2318 the March issue of YACHTING. EAST GREENWICH, R. L 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. LAYING UP—REPAIRS—MARINE RAILWAY 
Help Kill this Tax 
WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. (Continued from page 110) THOMAS D BOWES ME. 
SAIL MAKERS you’ve outworn or outgrown your ° ’ 
present one, to make your voice Naval Architect and Engineer 
ROWE’S WHARF heard in this matter. The best way aoe: Lafayette + 
BOSTON MASS. is to write your congressman and estnut and Fifth “ 


tell him why the present tax is un- PHILADELPHIA, PA 


just and discriminatory. Especially = 
if you live in the Middle West, do | SERVICE THAT’S DIFFERENT 














Telephone Granite 1011 er 2599-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 





this. It is from that quarter that PHONE, MURRAY HILL 3810 
NAVAL ARCHITECT most of the sentiment .. favor of JOHN H. WELLS v 
River Street Atlantic, Mass. | the tax comes. There is but little Naval Architect—Brokerage / 
Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts, |): + Daag Yacht Repairs 
| Have your next season's yacht designed oating and less boat building in 6 uae 
now. 19 years’ experience. Stock plans. / the districts of these members of 347 MADISON AVENUE a 











congress, and they fail to see the 





COX & STEVENS far reaching results of this tax. 
Naval Architects, Engineers, Yachtsmen and the users of small HARRY W. SANFORD y 
Yacht Bro boats are not trying to dodge taxa- YACHT BROKER : 


te 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD tion. They are just as willing as 501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. MN. Y. 


Remeved 
BUILDING, | (yoreRE cy | any other citizens to pay their pro- Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 





























Telephone 2700 Whitehall portion of the taxes, but they do “Desirable yachts of all types for sate 
SSS _ object to a discriminatory tax, the 
WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN|  cesult of which is killing an indus- 
SAIL MAKER try in which they are vitally in- B. T. DOBSON 
terested as users of its product. Naval Archi Yacht Broker, 
ra ols hinday cauvan work of every P ey BS 
. Star Class News New Bedford, Mass. 
i ae 2 gees nom : Desi pou . 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK _ (Continued from page 108) — * PRESS See. Aunt 
gins, Norfolk, Va., or Gifford 
WALTER B. BRASH Pearre, Equitable Trust Company, 
Powm Bours Sanume aca — _— who are promoting these GORDON MUNROE 
Encinas aN> ACCEISORIES The International Series this year ee ye gk 
a ee ee eS oe will consist of five races in all. It Cc BROKER 
if you are in the market. will be sailed on Long Island Sound 66 Grampian Way Boston 25 
ESSEX OONN 











in late August or September. 


WINTER NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. Att, 


COVERS 59-61-63 Sedgwick St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 4160-1 














